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THE SATELLITES 


Communist Poland and the Catholic Church 


By Marian K. Dziewanowski 


INCE the death of Joseph Stalin in March 1953, 

the attention of the world has been centered 
mainly on the economic and administrative changes 
which have taken place in the Soviet Union and the 
East European ‘‘people’s democracies.’ Relatively 
little attention, however, has been devoted to the 
religious problem, which—in some of the satellites— 
transcends in importance the serious agrarian and 
industrial crisis through which these countries are 
now passing. While the economic crisis has crucial 
implications for the future course of Soviet-style 
communism, it does not threaten the system itself. 
The persistence of religious convictions, however, 
attacks communism at its very foundations. Here 
the communist leaders are confronted with the 
basic issue of a conflict of loyalties. By its very nature, 
communism cannot rest content with economic, 
social, and political control over its subjects; it 
demands total spiritual and ideological obedience, 
total conformity in every area of human activity. 
Religion, as a repository of values which challenge 
the omnipotence and omniscience of the party leader- 
ship, is therefore a force which must be combatted 
if the success of communism is to be assured. 

The religious question in Poland means the problem 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In Poland as in 
Ireland or Spain, Roman Catholicism has been 
related intimately to the national sentiment. Due to 
changes in the population structure (caused by the 
U. S. S. R.’s annexation of the Eastern borderlands 
and by the extermination of the Polish Jews by the 
Nazis), Roman Catholicism emerged from World 
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War II as the religion of well over 90 percent of the 
country’s population. Moreover, because of the 
Catholic clergy’s active role in the wartime resistance 
movement and in the work of reconstruction, the 
Church enjoyed tremendous prestige at the time the 
communists came to power in July 1944. 

Well aware of this popularity of the Church among 
the broad masses, the communist party (called 
‘Workers’ Party’’) at first took great care not to 
alienate the Church hierarchy and the faithful. 
In September 1945, because of the Vatican's refusal 
to recognize the new regime, Warsaw unilaterally 
denounced ‘‘ the eternal concordate’’ of 1925.! Other- 
wise, however, the regime moved cautiously. In the 
period from 1945-48 it conducted extensive propa- 
ganda against certain Church policies, but refrained 
from open interference with freedom of worship. 

In this period, the critical attitude of the Church 
toward the party as the carrier of an atheistic doctrine 
implied neither repudiation of the existing regime nor 
wholesale condemnation of the changes instituted by 
the communists after the war. The Catholic hier- 
archy led by Cardinal August Hlond, the Primate of 
Poland, shared the view of the great majority of Poles 


1 The “‘eternal concordate’’ was a pact between the Holy See 
and the Polish Government signed on February 10, 1925. It rec- 
ognized the Catholic Church as an autonomous body and granted 
it extensive privileges, but at the same time gave the Polish Govern- 
ment the right of intervention in certain matters including ecclesi- 
astic appointments. The communist regime denounced the con- 
cordate after the Vatican refused to recognize the new regime in 
Poland and to acquiesce in the brutal destruction of the four ecclesi- 
astic provinces behind the Curzon line—i.e., the territory in 
Eastern Poland turned over to the U. S. S. R. at the close of the 
war. In these provinces all bishops were forcibly removed and the 
clergy, especially the Uniats, persecuted. 

The Vatican continues to recognize the Polish government in 
exile, 








that the initial reforms—such as the first phase of the 
agrarian reform, the division of land among individual 
peasants, and the nationalization of Jarge industry— 
were simply the long overdue fulfillment of programs 
supported by all democratic forces of the country, both 
before World War II and during the period of anti- 
German resistance. These reforms had been advo- 
cated for years before the war by numerous Polish 
Catholic writers with the official blessing of the Epis- 
copate. What the Church and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Poles were opposed to was not the initial 
transformation but its exaggerations and its ultimate 
objectives. They wanted to stop the revolution at a 
definite point, beyond which there was no longer po- 
litical and economic pluralism but merely totalitari- 
anism. Thus, despite the doctrinal opposition to 
communism, the Episcopate accepted the new regime 
as the legitimate government of the country and 
awaited further developments. 


Up to the end of 1947—before the party consoli- 
dated its grip on the country, and while it still had to 
face the opposition of the Polish Peasant Party of 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and to some extent the Polish 
Socialist Party—the official line of the regime was 
that coexistence of Catholicism and communism in 
Poland was not only feasible but even highly desir- 
able, provided Catholicism adapted its ways to the 
requirements of modern times and supported the Com- 
munists in their endeavors to build a new Poland. 
The party made numerous gestures to appease the 
Church temporarily: freedom of worship was not in- 
terfered with; the land belonging to the Church (about 
450,000 acres) was exempted from the agrarian re- 
form; high communist dignitaries (including the 
Polish Workers’ Party boss, Boleslaw Bierut) attended 
public religious ceremonies; the Army was ordered to 
assist in religious holiday processions; a certain num- 
ber of Catholic publications were permitted to appear; 
numerous church buildings were reconstructed with 
state assistance. When the party treated General 
Karol Swierczewski, a former commander of the 
International Brigade in Spain, to a state funeral 
(April 1, 1947), Roman Catholic rites were performed 
at the party’s suggestion, and a chorus was asked to 
sing religious chants including the De Profundis. 

Behind this facade of coexistence and cooperation, 
however, a campaign against the Church was in the 
making. As noted earlier, the regime had failed to 
win recognition from the Vatican. One of the major 
bones of contention was the Vatican’s refusal to ap- 
prove the reorganization of the Catholic hierarchy in 
the so-called ‘‘recovered territories’’ (German terri- 


2 


tory provisionally allotted to Poland by the Potsdam 
Conference). In this matter, the Vatican held that 
definitive adjustments of its church organization 
should await final agreement by all of the allied pow- 
ers of World War II in a peace treaty. In 1946-47, 
Warsaw began to assail the position of the Vatican; 
its alleged dependence on American imperialism and 
sponsorship of ‘‘ revisionism’’ became a favorite theme 
of communist propaganda.” During 1948 the attack 
was greatly intensified. In December 1948, at the 
‘‘Unification Congress’’ of the Polish Workers’ Party 
with the Polish Socialist Party,* prominent com- 
munists fiercely condemned the Vatican and the 
‘*negative attitude’’ of the Catholic hierarchy toward 
the new regime and its reforms. From the end of 
1948 on, there was increasing interference with re- 
ligious instruction. Employees of various state en- 
terprises were compelled to work on Sundays; youths 
were made to participate in official demonstrations on 
Church holidays with the purpose of preventing them 
from attending religious services. Religion could be 
taught in schools, but the priests often were accused 
of exceeding their duties and were subjected to close 
supervision. A number of priests were arrested for 
engaging in “‘ political activities.”’ 

It became clear that a more violent struggle, similar 
to that in Hungary, was approaching. Both sides, 
however, were interested in postponing it—the party 
because it was afraid of provoking a civil war, which 
would upset its economic plans, and the Church be- 
cause it was hoping either for internal changes in the 
Soviet world or for some evolution in the international 
scene. In the absence of diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and the new regime, there was no chance 
of a new concordate being concluded. Meanwhile, 
numerous difficult day-to-day problems in Church and 
State relations urgently required the establishment of 
a modus vivendi. ‘Therefore in the spring of 1949, the 
regime and the Episcopate started negotiations in a 
renewed attempt to reach some kind of understanding. 

On July 13, 1949, however, the Vatican issued its 
world-wide decree excommunicating communist ac- 
tivists and debarring from the sacraments all Catholics 
who either belonged to the party or were its willing 
adherents. The Warsaw government denounced the 
decree, calling it an ‘‘act of aggression against the 
Polish state.’’ The regime declared that the Vatican's 


2 ‘Revisionism’ refers to the body of opinion which opposes the 
geographical line of the Oder and Neisse Rivers as the permanent 
boundary between Poland and Germany. 

3 The term “‘unification’’ is a misnomer, since the effect of the 
merger was to annihilate the Polish Socialist Party as an independent 
political organization. 
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decree could not be carried out in Poland and warned 
that it would prosecute all activities which threat- 
ened public order or ‘‘weakened the people’s democ- 
racy.”’ In succeeding weeks several retaliatory meas- 
ures were taken against the Vatican. On August 5, 
the government published a law which provided 
prison sentences up to five years for anyone refusing 
Church sacraments to citizens because of political or 
scientific opinions or activities. Moreover, the decree 
demanded the registration within three months of all 
religious orders and associations, and made religious 
processions dependent on a government permit.* 

As previously noted, the regime had long pressed 
the Vatican to reorganize the five apostolic admin- 
istrations set up by Cardinal Hlond in the so-called 
‘recovered territories’’ as permanent dioceses, thus 
indirectly accepting the Oder-Neisse line as Poland’s 
western frontier. In this matter the attitude of the 
Polish Episcopate and all the clergy was unanimous 
with that of the rest of the nation in favor of the 
regime’s position. Cardinal Hlond repeatedly had 
taken the matter up with the Vatican, advocating an 
early appointment of a permanent ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration in the new provinces and warning that a 
refusal to do so might become a grave danger to the 
unity of Roman Catholicism in Poland. The same 
attitude was taken by his young and enterprising 
successor Archbishop (now Cardinal) Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski. The newspapers, too, devoted a great deal of 
space to appeals by the faithful in various sections of 
the western provinces for permanent Polish priests and 
bishops. 

The regime now began to make use of this issue as 
a wedge to test the strength of unity within the 
Church; it began sponsoring groups of so-called 
‘patriotic’ or ‘‘progressive’’ priests who, while not 
rejecting the dogmatic side of Catholicism, would 
back the regime against the Vatican on the social 
and political issues—especially on the question of the 
“recovered territories.’ Some priests were persuaded 
that they could rely on the support of the govern- 
ment if only they would disassociate themselves 
from ‘‘the reactionary politics of the bishops.’’ At 
first attention was focused on military chaplains and 
on those priests who had been inmates of the Nazi 


* The New York Times, August 7, 1949. For the text of the ‘‘Decree 
on Freedom of Conscience,’’ see Dz. U. R. P. (Polish Journal of 
Laws), August 6, 1949. 

* Apostolic administrations were set up in this region in the 
absence of the regularly appointed bishops and clergy who had 
fled to Germany after the war. Clerics, called ‘‘Apostolic Ad- 
Ministrators,"’ were appointed temporarily to handle church busi- 
ness until such time as permanent bishops could be appointed. 


concentration camps. Out of these clerical elements 
there was set up a ‘‘Commission of Priests’’ attached 
to the ‘‘Union of Fighters and Defenders of Freedom 
and Democracy,’’ a communist front organization 
comprised in part of wartime underground elements 
and former prisoners of the Nazis. Increasing support 
was also given to a lay group of ‘Social Catholics,’’ 
who were working to bring about a rapprochement 
between left-wing Catholicism and Marxism. 

On October 10, 1949, a strongly worded pastoral 
letter was issued by the new Primate of Poland, 
Archbishop Stefan Wyszynski. This was the first 
recognition of the existing schism. Without referring 
directly to the group which sought an agreement 
with the government on the latter’s terms, the 
Primate indicated there were ‘‘many who have 
strayed,’’ and declared: ‘‘ We are deeply grieved by so 
many tragedies of priests’ souls which do not with- 
stand the pressure of perplexing circumstances.’’ ® 

Half-hearted negotiations to reach some sort of an 
understanding dragged through the winter without 
result. Meanwhile, the party undertook a series of 
measures to blackmail the Episcopate into agreeing to 
conditions laid down by the government. In the 
autumn of 1949 a series of strikes of land workers on 
the Church estates was organized by the party. On 
January 23, 1950 the Church’s largest welfare institu- 
tion, Caritas, was placed under state control. The 
government asserted that Caritas’ funds were used for 
political purposes hostile to the state. This action of 
the regime was followed by a wave of radio and press 
attacks against the Polish Catholic hierarchy, accusing 
the bishops of graft, embezzlement, hostility to the 
‘*People’s Poland,”’ reactionary tendencies and close 
ties with foreign imperialists, warmongering, spying, 
and acts of sabotage. By the end of January 1950, the 
number of priests, nuns, and monks put under arrest 
exceeded 500.’ Pressing its offensive further, the 
government on March 6, 1950 presented the legislature 
(Sejm) with a draft bill calling for the seizure of all 
Church estates in excess of 250 acres. The decree 
affected about 450,000 acres of Church property.® 

By the early spring of 1950, after one full year of 
bargaining, it appeared that the Church-State negotia- 
tions could not possibly succeed. Suddenly, however, 
on April 16, an official communiqué issued by the 
government announced an agreement signed on April 
14. The accord is an extremely interesting document 
worthy of close scrutiny because its importance 





6 The New York Times, October 12, 1949. 
7 Ibid., January 28, 1950. 
8 Poland Today, April 1950. 








transcends the boundaries of Poland: it is the first and 
the only agreement between a people’s democracy and 
a Catholic hierarchy.® 

The agreement stipulated that the Episcopate would 
oppose the German clergy’s activity in support of a 
revised Oder-Neisse line and would seek the Holy See’s 
recognition of that line as the country’s permanent 
boundary. Basing its position on the assumption 
that the ‘recovered territories’’ constituted an insep- 
arable part of the Polish Republic, the Episcopate 
was to ask the Vatican that the resident bishoprics 
under Church administration in these territories be 
turned into ordinary bishoprics. Moreover, ‘‘ Ac- 
cepting the concept that the Church’s mission can be 
implemented within various socio-economic structures 
established by secular authority, the Episcopate will 
explain to the clergy that it should not oppose the 
development of ‘producers cooperatives’ ’’ in rural 
areas ‘because all cooperatives are essentially based 
on the ethical concept of human nature.’’ Other 
duties of the Church were formulated as follows: The 
hierarchy was to oppose the misuse of religious feelings 
for ‘‘anti-state activity,’’ to combat the activity of 
anti-government resistance groups, and to punish all 
clergy guilty of such activities. It was to teach the 
faithful respect for the state authority and its law. 
It was to call upon the faithful to intensify the work 
of reconstruction and to increase the country’s pros- 
perity. While the Pope was to remain the supreme 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church ‘‘in matters 
of faith and ecclesiastic jurisdiction,’’ the Episcopate 
“‘would be guided in other matters by the Polish 
raison d'état.’’ These were the chief gains scored by 
the regime. 

On its side, the government agreed that the Lublin 
Catholic University should be allowed to continue 
its activity. Catholic associations were to retain the 
rights they enjoyed prior to the signing of the accord. 
The Catholic press and publications were to have the 
same privileges as other publications. Public wor- 
ship was to suffer no interference. (Public processions 
and festivities, however, were to be coordinated by 
church authorities with the local administration.) 
Military authorities, after consultation with the 
Episcopate, were to draw up regulations covering 
the work of chaplains. Religious care in penal 
institutions and hospitals would be given to those 
desirous of it. The government also promised not to 
restrict further the conditions then in existence gov- 
erning religious instruction in the schools. In carry- 





* For the full English text of the agreement see Poland Today, 
May 1950, and The New York Times, May 4, 1950. 
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ing out its decree of March 1950 concerning confisca- 
tion of the Church estates, the government promised 
to consider the needs of the clergy and ecclesiastic 
institutions. Finally, the Catholic welfare organiza- 
tion Caritas was to be reestablished and reorganized 
as the “‘ Association of Catholics.”’ 

It soon became known that there were two appen- 
dices to the agreement, which had not been published 
by mutual consent. One of these appendices called 
for abolition of two Roman Catholic bishoprics 
behind the Curzon line. These were the bishop's 
seats in Wilno (Vilna) and Lwow (Lvov). In the 
second appendix the Church promised to transfer five 
bishops who had been special targets of governmental 
attack allegedly because of their behavior during the 
German occupation.’ 

The agreement was not a concordate but merely a 
modus vivendi, a technical instrument and not an ideo- 
logical compromise. The communiqué issued by the 
Episcopate underlined this point by saying that the 
work of the joint Church-State Commission con- 
ducting the negotiations had not been easy since it 
was “‘carried on amidst mounting difficulties caused 
by insurmountable ideological differences.’ Neither 
the party nor the Church renounced any doctrinal 
tenets and both stuck to their respective ideological 
positions. While compromising on certain impor- 
tant but not absolutely essential points, the Church 
preserved its doctrinal independence. Moreover, in 
the key article calling on the bishops to teach the 
clergy respect for law and authority, to condemn the 
criminal activities of the underground, and to support 
all efforts at consolidating the peace, the Episcopate 
managed to insert the qualifying clause: **in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Church.’’ The alleged 
concession concerning the ‘‘ western territories’’ was, 
in reality, no concession at all, since the Episcopate 
and all the clergy had long favored the Oder-Neisse 
line as the permanent boundary of Poland. The only 
genuine compromise was the Episcopate’s public 
promise to intercede with the Vatican concerning the 
transformation of the provisional bishoprics in the 
‘recovered territories’’ into permanent episcopal 
seats. The concessions granted by the government 
concerning religious teaching, schools, associations, 
press and charitable institutions, show that the party 
was forced to retreat from its previous position in the 
face of a determined resistance on the part of the 
hierarchy, supported by the Catholic masses. An open 
struggle might have led to civil war; the party ap- 


10 The New York Times, May 4, 1950. 
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parently decided not to risk such a development, 
which would surely have upset the Six Year Plan 
and might have led to international complications. 
The most important concession on the part of the party 
was its recognition of the Pope’s authority over the 
Polish Church. 

Two aspects of the accord emerge as the most 
significant. First, it represented a supreme effort of 
the Polish Episcopate to avoid an open clash with the 
regime and to establish a working agreement which 
would assure the Polish Church a bearable existence, 
at least for the time being. Second, the accord was 
an experiment in coexistence between the Roman 
Catholic Church and a ‘*people’s democracy.’’ The 
experiment was undertaken with at least the subse- 
quent consent of the Vatican. This assumption 
seems corroborated by the fact that the initiator of 
the agreement, Archbishop Wyszynski, was rewarded 
with a cardinal’s hat. 

The agreement of April 14, 1950 opened an experi- 
mental period which lasted nearly three years. Dur- 
ing this period the Episcopate made a consistent effort 
to resolve the innumerable conflicts which were bound 
to arise between two ideologically opposed camps, 
without, however, compromising its doctrinal inde- 
pendence. Since by signing the agreement, the 
hierarchy had officially and explicitly recognized the 
new regime and its socio-economic reforms, Catholics 
were now encouraged to participate actively in the 
political life of the country. To emphasize the new 
attitude of the Church, Primate Wyszynski paid a 
visit to the President of the Republic, Boleslaw 
Bierut. Following the line of avoiding an open clash 
with the regime, the Episcopate signed the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, although not without some hesitation 
and pressure. The Bishops encouraged the faithful 
to participate in the elections of 1952 and took a 
basically positive attitude toward the project of the 
new constitution, although they suggested numerous 
amendments. Polish Catholic intellectuals and 
writers, backed by the hierarchy, issued a vigorous 
appeal to their French colleagues urging them to 
oppose the remilitarization of Germany. In May 
1951, after Primate Wyszynski’s visit to Rome, an 
episcopal letter was issued expressing admiration for 
the economic effort of the nation and urging the clergy 
and the faithful to respect the existing laws of the 
country. The clergy was warned not to meddle in 
politics and to refrain from evaluating people from 
the point of view ‘‘of their political orientation.’’ 
The clergy was reminded that ‘‘no one appointed us 
the distributors of temporal goods. ... Priests 
serve the Motherland best not when they fight with 


arms, but when they unite it in Christ.”’ With the 
exception of the Stockholm Peace Appeal, all these 
moves were made without any pressure from the 
regime and with the tacit approval of the Vatican, 
obviously anxious to give the accord of April 1950 
a fair chance. 

Nevertheless, these patient endeavors failed to stop 
the attacks on the Church. They were resumed a 
few weeks after the signature of the accord. On 
October 23, 1950, soon after the signing of an agree- 
ment between Poland and the East German Republic, 
by which the latter recognized the Oder-Neisse line 
as ‘the inviolable and permanent borderline between 
two countries’’ and ‘the frontier of peace,’’ the gov- 
ernment sent an ultimatum to the hierarchy demand- 
ing the transformation of the provisional ecclesiastical 
administration into permanent bishoprics. The Epis- 
copate’s failure to conform was followed by a govern- 
mental decree of January 26, 1951. The decree provided 
for the liquidation of the provisional status of Church 
administration in the ‘‘western territories’’ along 
with its Apostolic Administrations, and the removal 
of priests who were acting there as Apostolic Ad- 
ministrators. The government also ordered ‘‘the 
election of Capitular Vicars and the acknowledgment 
of all present parish priests as permanent managers of 
their parishes. . . .’’ The election followed shortly. 
The new Capitular Vicars declared their willingness 
to assume office provided they were given ‘‘ canonical 
jurisdiction’ by the Primate. In order to prevent a 
schism the Primate complied on February 18, 1951. 

Throughout 1951 the Polish communists concen- 
trated intense propaganda against West German pro- 
ponents of a revised German-Polish border. On 
December 12, 1951 a meeting of the Polish clergy 
and secular Catholic leaders gathered in Wroclaw 
(Breslau), in order to take a stand ‘‘against 
anti-Polish revisionist pronouncements of Bonn’s 
political leaders and against the remilitarization of 
Western Germany, which constitutes a threat to 
peace.’ * During this time the regime carried on a 
virulent anti-Vatican propaganda which soon merged 
with the hate-America campaign.” 

In spite of several already mentioned conciliatory 





11**Promemoria . . 
May 1951. 

12 Trybuna ludu, December 13, 1951; see also ‘‘Antypolskie know- 
ania Watykanu’’ (Anti-Polish Intrigues of the Vatican), #bid., 
January 15, 1951. 

13 ‘*Watykan popiera kampanie rewizjonistyczna ...’’ (The 
Vatican supports the Revisionist campaign . . . ), ébid., September 
27, 1951; see also the attacks against the Polish Episcopate and the 
Vatican in Nowe drogi (The New Roads), December 1952, January, 
April, May, and July 1953. 
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steps of the Episcopate, a violent offensive against the 
Church was launched at the end of 1952. Numerous 
arrests of priests, including some bishops, followed. 
Most of these ecclesiastics were accused of having 
used ‘‘their position for espionage activities and 
political subversion against the Polish People’s Re- 
public.’’ At the beginning of November 1952, there 
was an indignant outcry in the party press against the 
Bishop of Katowice (now Stalingrod), because he 
appealed to the faithful to sign a petition asking the 
government to provide religious instruction in schools 
in accordance with the agreement of April 1950. 

On February 9, 1953 the State Council issued a 
decree which gave the government control of all ap- 
pointments to Church posts, thus limiting the author- 
ity of the Pope in matters of Church jurisdiction. 
The decree made it obligatory for clergymen to 
‘*swear allegiance to People’s Poland,’’ and gave the 
regime the right to remove them from their posts 
should they “‘support anti-state activity’’ or “‘act 
contrary to law and public order.’’ * This gave the 
state a useful pretext for removing bishops and replac- 
ing them with ‘“‘patriotic priests,’’ such as the 
Capitular Vicars. 

With this decree, the principle upholding the sep- 
aration of State and Church, proclaimed in the April 
1950 agreement and the Constitution of 1952, was 
replaced by the official practice of outright state 
intervention in ecclesiastical affairs. The decree could 
very well constitute a definite step toward setting up 
a national church independent of Rome. As a party 
press organ stated: 

The decree insures that only patriots will be appointed, that only 
persons who support the Polish state's interests will hold ecclesi- 
astic posts.!5 

On May 8, 1953, in reply to the decree and other 
state measures, the Polish Episcopate sent Prime 
Minister Bierut a detailed memorandum decrying the 
growing persecution of the Catholic Church and ac- 
cusing the regime of violating the agreement of 1950.'® 
This memorandum, written with great dignity and 
power of conviction, sums up the history of Church- 
State relations from the establishment of the com- 
munist regime in Poland up to May 1953, with special 
emphasis on the period after the 1950 agreement. In 
a way, the memorandum is a balance sheet of the 
working of the agreement. According to the Polish 


M4 Dz. U. R. P. (Polish Journal of Laws), No. 10, 1953; see also 
The New York Times, February 12, 1953. 

15 Trybuna ludu, February 13, 1953. 

16 For the text of the statement see Inter-Catholic Press Agency, 
October 7, 1953. For a penetrating analysis of the memorandum 
see an article by Rel, ““Zakonczona proba’’ (The Finished Experi- 
ment), Kultura, Paris, May 1954. 
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bishops, the decree of February 9, 1953 definitely 
closed the experimental period opened on April 14, 
1950: the interval, they said, revealed the regime's 
‘*mad desire to annihilate the Church.’’ The regime's 
aim was expressed by the liquidation of the Catholic 
press and publications; by the abolishment of religious 
instruction in educational institutions; by the at- 
tempts to instigate dissension among the clergy; by 
the application of political pressure upon the clergy 
and the faithful; and finally, by the constant interven- 
tion of the regime in the internal affairs of the Church. 
Such intervention, the memorandum pointed out, was 
institutionalized in the decree on Church appoint- 
ments. In commenting on the failure of the coexist- 
ence experiment, the memorandum said: 


The hostility toward the Church was not so much a matter of the 
people involved but of the system; with the people we negotiated, 
as a rule, in a friendly atmosphere. 


This illuminating passage seems to imply that the 
Polish party, in its relations with the Church, 
acted not as an independent agent but as an instru- 
ment of Moscow.” As an example that the regime 
acted against Poland’s obvious state interests, the 
memorandum cites its self-contradiction and bad 
faith in the matter of permanent bishops for the 
“western territories.’’ The regime had long de- 
manded such permanent bishoprics. But when the 
Vatican, at the suggestion of the Polish Episcopate, 
finally agreed to a plan for appointment of perma- 
nent bishops, the regime failed to accept it. 

Church-state tension continued to grow. On the 
feast of Corpus Christi in June 1953, Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski denounced in Warsaw ‘‘the intolerable attempt”’ 
of the communists to suppress religion in individual 
and social life. He declared that the Polish hier- 
archy would defend religion ‘‘even to the point of 
shedding blood.’’ This statement definitely closed 
the period of conciliation and compromise on non- 
doctrinal matters. Feeling that the Church had 
gone as far as it could in attempting to resolve dif- 
ferences, the Primate uttered his non possumus: ‘“We 
cannot retreat any further. The limits of compromise 
have been reached. To retreat further would mean 
complete surrender.”’ 

The statement of the Primate has opened a period 
of bitter struggle. In September 1953, Bishop 
Czeslaw Kaczmarek of Kielce was put on trial for 
alleged spying for “the American Ambassador, Bliss 
Lane, the Vatican, and the National Committee for 





17 The Soviet Embassy in Warsaw has a special office dealing with 
ecclesiastic affairs in Poland; the office advises the regime on matters 
pertaining to the Church. 
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The above photograph shows thousands of Poles participating in a monthly pilgrimage to the Church of Our Lady of 
Fatima, located in the town of Turza, in Upper Silesia. According to reliable report, the communist regime recently attempted 
to replace the priest who had built this parish with one of its own choosing. The people of Turza staged a protest demonstration 


and won at least a temporary reprieve for their pastor. 


a Free Europe.’ The Bishop was sentenced to 
twelve years in prison. A few days after the trial, 
the government issued a communiqué suspending 
Cardinal Wyszynski from his functions as a reprisal 
for his not having publicly condemned the accused 
and for his outspoken Corpus Christi speech.’ 
Officially, the Cardinal was accused of failing to 
fulfill the 1950 State-Church Agreement. The sus- 
pension was justified on the basis of the regime’s 
February 9, 1953 decree providing for the removal of 
clergymen who “‘act against state interests.’” Accord- 
ing to the communiqué, the government permitted the 
cardinal to ‘‘retire into a monastery.’ In October, 
two of the Primate’s auxiliaries were also imprisoned. 
The charge against one of them was that he had 
smuggled abroad the text of the memorandum of 
May 8, 1952. At the beginning of 1954 nine bishops 
and several hundred priests were being held in prisons 





' The New York Times, September 14, 1953. Bishop Kaczmarek 
had been held in prison for nearly two years before he was brought 
to trial. His ‘‘confession,"’ therefore, could hardly be taken at 
face value, 

19 Thid.., September 23, 1953. 

29 Ibid., September 28, 1953. 


or were under arrest, and their number has been 
steadily growing. 

Although in December 1953 the Episcopate had to 
cede to the regime’s demand for an oath of allegiance, 
the State-Church struggle has gone on unabated. In 
the conflict the Church has on its side its great moral 
and spiritual prestige, backed by the threat of ex- 
communication and the support of a powerful inter- 
national organization. The party has behind it all 
the temporal power that can be exerted through the 
machinery of a total state. The struggle is of crucial 
importance for Poland, for a decisive victory of the 
party over the Church would remove the next-to-last 
obstacle to total communist control of the country 
(the other being the resistance of the peasant masses 
to collectivization). Occasional pastoral letters 
issued by Polish bishops have been the only source 
of open criticism of the communist doctrine so far 
tolerated by the regime. 

The conflict in Poland has implications for the other 
satellites. Of the 50 million Catholics behind the 
Iron Curtain, 23 million are in Poland. If they were 
forced into total submission to the party-state behind 
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the guise of some sort of ** National Church of Poland,”’ 
one of the largest and strongest bulwarks of anti- 
Soviet resistance in East-Central Europe would be 
undermined. This would constitute a major victory 
for the Kremlin. 

A popular anecdote relates a discussion between 
two men concerning the relative power of the judge 
and the priest. One man argues that the priest’s 
power is superior because, whereas the judge can 
order, *‘ You will be hanged,’’ the priest can declare, 
“You will be damned.’’ ‘‘But,’’ replies the other, 
“if the judge says ‘You will be hanged,’ you are 
hanged at once.’’ The parallel in the Church-State 


conflict in Poland is self-evident. Apparently, how- 
ever, the communist regime realizes the limitations of 
terror and of purely mechanical administrative meas- 
ures. That is why it tries to forge a half-spiritual, 
half-temporal instrument in the form of a “‘progres- 
sive’’ or ‘‘patriotic’’ priesthood. This group, un- 
doubtedly intended as a nucleus for a future ‘‘ National 
Church of Poland,’’ has been the party’s main weapon 
in its attempt to break down the so far successful 
resistance of Roman Catholicism. On the outcome of 
the struggle, at least as much as on the solution of the 
peasant question, depends the ultimate success or 
failure of the party’s drive to sovietize captive Poland. 


China and the Soviet Theory of 


People’s Democracy 


By Benjamin Schwartz 


Editor's Note: In the following article Mr. Schwartz discusses 
differences between the Soviet and Chinese theoretical view of the 
proper path of communist development, called in ideological jargon 
“the transitional path to socialism."’ In view of the somewhat 
complex concepts and dicta which enter into the discussion, a few 
explanatory remarks are in order. 

The nature of the ‘transitional stage’’ between capitalism (or in 
China's case, feudalism) and ‘‘socialism’’ has occupied a prominent 
position in the exegetical writings of Leninism-Stalinism. In the 
earlier writings of Marx and Engels, however, this question hardly 
arose. To them, the transition was simply a short period of revolu- 
tion: the workers would seize control of the capitalist state, smash 
the organs of state power, and constitute themselves as a ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’ This dictatorship would be a temporary 
government representing and responsible to the vast majority of the 
people. Its function would be to institute a ‘‘classless’’ and ‘‘state- 
less’’ society as quickly as possible, based on the principle ‘‘from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his need." 
Lenin, less utopian and far more power-conscious than his mentors, 
laid great stress on the ‘‘transitional stage.’’ According to him, 
it would consist of two phases: the first would be the ‘‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’’—now conceived as a dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party, a tiny revolutionary elite which would ‘‘represent”’ 
and direct the proletariat in its own best interests. The dictator- 
ship—or state—would be used as an instrument for the destruction of 
the last. remaining vestiges of the ‘‘bourgeois order’; in addition, 
it would act as the supra-manager of the country’s economy, dis- 
tributing its wealth according to the still undemocratic principle of 





Mr. Schwartz is Professor of Chinese History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge (Massachusetts), and author of Chinese Com- 
munism and the Rise of Mao, Harvard University Press, 1952. His 
article is based on a monograph published under the same title by 
the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, 1954. 
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“*from each according to his ability, to each according to his work.’ 
In the second phase, the state would finally begin to ‘‘wither away” 
according to the postulates of Marx and Engels. 

Stalin—a man for whom theory was primarily a tool for the post- 
facto justification of expedient policies—capped this development of 
communist ideology by asserting that the ‘transitional stage” 
would be divided into three phases—a first stage of socialism, a 
second stage of socialism, and finally, full communism. The transi- 
tion would be characterized by the continued existence of the state 
apparatus, necessary as a protection against ‘‘capitalist encircle- 
ment.’* In the second phase the state would no longer be a ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,’’ inasmuch as class antagonisms would have 
disappeared by this time. However, the Communist Party would 
continue to rule, now expressing the collective will of the entire 
people. The principle of the exclusive and omnipotent role of the 
party was incorporated into the Stalin Constitution of 1936, enacted 
simultaneously with the official pronouncement that the U. S. S. R. 
had achieved the stage of ‘‘socialism.”’ 

The Stalinist formula received its final sanctification in 1939 at 
the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU and was henceforth to be 
applied to all countries experiencing a social revolution. It soon 
became clear, however, that the formula left many questions un- 
answered. First there was the case of the satellites. Clearly the 
communists came to power in those countries not through a “‘prole- 
tarian’’ revolution, but through a coup d'etat made possible by the 
bayonets of the Soviet Army. More important, the communists did 
not formally constitute themselves as the only legitimate political 
party. The party ‘‘representing’’ the proletariat ruled together with 
representatives of the peasants, the ‘‘petite bourgeoisie,’ and other 
social groups. Should their system of government, then, be called 
‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’? If not, what was to be the theo- 
retical role of the other parties in the transitional stage between 
capitalism and “‘socialism’’? Secondly, there was the case of 
China. Since workers constituted less than one percent of the popu- 
lation, the communists could not hope to base their power on this 
class alone. By allying themselves with other social classes, even 
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more broadly than had their comrades in Eastern Europe, they raised 
an acute problem of theory which urgently required elucidation. 
If they were not following in Soviet footsteps, were they not in 
effect contradicting the universality of Stalin’s dictum? How were 
they to explain their path to communism? 

Mr. Schwartz addresses himself to these various questions below. 


HE Soviet theory of ‘* people’s democracy’’ con- 

stitutes the main contribution to the ‘’ storehouse 
of Marxism-Leninism’’ since the end of World War 
II. Its application to the satellite states of Eastern 
Europe has been the subject of wide discussion and 
analysis. To the writer’s knowledge, however, the 
Soviet effort to force communist China into the 
category of **people’s democracy”’ has received little 
consideration from foreign observers. 

The present paper is not concerned with theory as 
a determinant of action. Undoubtedly certain core 
elements of the Marxist-Leninist tradition shape 
patterns of communist behavior. However, the 
theory of ‘‘people’s democracy’’—like ‘‘the demo- 
cratic dictatorship of workers and peasants,”’ **the 
new democracy,’’ and other such formulae—is a 
Marxist-Leninist socio-historic analysis of an already 
existing situation. Such formulae are the products 
rather than the inspiration of events and political 
policies. This is not to say they faithfully reflect 
reality. Communists often stress differences in theory 
which correspond to no differences in reality, and 
subsume really different phenomena under the same 
theoretical category. To cite an instance, this paper 
will show a sharp distinction between the Soviet 
concept of ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ and 
China's “proletarian hegemony within a coalition of 
classes."” Yet it is very doubtful whether this 
sharply drawn theoretical distinction corresponds to 
any actual difference between the internal power of 
the Chinese Communist Party and that of the CPs of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

Why, then, should ome be concerned with the 
scholastic formulae? Because the manipulation of 
these formulae, the choice of one rather than another, 
furnishes an index—however unsatisfactory—to polit- 
ical intent and tensions within the communist world. 
Thus, present discrepancies between the Soviet and 
Chinese view of these formulae may furnish an in- 
direct clue to the status of Sino-Soviet relations. 


“People’s Democracy,” 1944-49 


EFORE turning to China, it is necessary to trace 
the evolution of the ‘‘people’s democracy’’ con- 
cept as applied to Eastern Europe. The satellite 
regimes of Eastern Europe began to take shape in 1944 


His examination of Soviet and Chinese theoretical pronouncements 
leads him to conclude that, while relations between the two com- 
munist giants are superficially amicable, there is a certain degree of 
tension at play beneath the surface. For a somewhat different 
opinion, the reader is referred to Richard Walker's article, ‘‘Pattern 
of Sino-Soviet Relations," Problems of Communism, May-June 1954. 


and 1945. Not until 1947, however, was an attempt 
made to fit satellite developments into a theoretical 
framework. The task was first undertaken by the 
famous academicians Eugene Varga and Aron 
Trainin.! 

The main points of Varga’s exposition were as 
follows: In Eastern Europe there are states under 
‘proletarian hegemony’’ [Communist Party domina- 
tion]. However, they are not dictatorships of the 
proletariat, since parties representing other classes— 
the peasantry, the bourgeoisie, and the petty bourge- 
oisie—participate in the government. Nor do the 
states under ‘‘ proletarian hegemony’’ have the Soviet 
type of state structure. It is the above political 
features rather than economic features which dis- 
tinguish these states from the Soviet Union; their 
economic peculiarities—such as private property in 
land, and sectors of private industry and commerce— 
simply mark a stage of development paralleled by the 
Soviet experience during the N. E. P. (New Economic 
Policy) period.? 

Varga went so far as to state: 

A parliamentary democracy of the western type may well prove to 
be a viable form of government for these states, since in Eastern 
Europe the leading role of the Communist Parties makes it certain 


that these governments will serve the people rather than the monop- 
olistic bourgeoisie.* 


In enumerating the causes of this novel development 
in Eastern Europe, Varga asserted the existence of 
‘feudal vestiges’’ which make it possible for the 
bourgeoisie to merge temporarily with “‘ progressive”’ 
classes in the struggle against feudal landowners. (He 


1 See Varga’s article “‘Democracy of a New Type,”’ in Maérovoe 
Khoziaistvo i Mirovaya Politika (World Economy and World Politics) 
Moscow, No. 3, 1947; and Trainin’s ‘‘Democracy of a Special Type,”’ 
in Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Soviet State and Law) Moscow, No. 
1, 1947. 

2 The New Economic Policy (1921-29) represented an effort by 
the Soviet leadership to relax the harsh controls prevalent during 
the so-called period of ‘‘War Communism” (1918-21), to improve 
the economy of the country, to win back the favor of the peasants, 
and thus to guarantee the party a new breathing spell. Without 
yielding the ‘‘commanding heights’’—i. ¢., the control of large-scale 
industry—the government allowed numerous enterprises to buy and 
sell on the open market. Private trade was restored, numerous con- 
cessions to capitalist enterpreneurs were offered, nationalization 
was virtually abandoned, and the forced requisitions of produce 
were replaced by a tax in kind which allowed the peasants to dispose 
of such surpluses as remained after the tax assessment had been met. 

3 Varga, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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overlooked the fact that Russia was not one whit less 
‘*feudal”’ than Poland or Rumania when Lenin pro- 
claimed a “‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’’) 

Varga’'s ideological adventure conveniently ignored, 
of course, the role that Rea/politik had played in this 
“novel development”’ of the satellites. Certain fac- 
tors come to mind: 1) During the period between 1944 
and 1947 the Soviet Union was still anxious to hide 
from its erstwhile allies the true bases of power in 
Eastern Europe. This certainly could not be done by 
announcing ‘‘ dictatorships of the proletariat’ and by 
setting up Soviet-style governments. 2) In many of 
these countries Communist Party strength had been 
insignificant. To have proclaimed immediately the 
existence of proletarian dictatorships would have 
ruined the CPs’ chances of capturing and controlling 
other political organizations with deeper indigenous 
roots. It would have revealed glaringly the extent 
to which the political power of the CPs rested on 
Soviet bayonets rather than on local support. After 
the Tito crisis, Soviet theory began to stress the role 
the Red Army had played in making the “‘people’s 
democracies’’ possible. In the period under considera- 
tion, however, the stress was on “‘historic, organic 
roots’’ of the new regimes. 

Of particular import to this discussion was Varga’s 
use of the phrases ‘‘democracy of a new type’’ and 
“new democracy.’’ It invites the speculation that at 
this time, Soviet theoreticians were paying some at- 
tention to Mao Tse-tung’s “theoretical contribution’’ 
to Marxism-Leninism (to be discussed shortly). There 
is a strong resemblance between Varga’s ‘‘ democracy 
of a new type’’ and Mao’s ‘‘new democracy.’’ Both 
contain concepts of: 1) a new type of “‘transition 
period [to full socialism] based on a coalition of 
classes under proletarian hegemony’’; 2) land redis- 
tribution as a ‘bourgeois democratic’ measure play- 
ing a large role in the transition period; 3) ‘‘feudal 
vestiges’’ and the foreign enemy (or foreign imperial- 
ism) as forces which, in their role as the greater evil, 
cause the union of the “‘ progressive’’ bourgeoisie with 
the other ‘‘progressive’’ classes. Yet if Varga was 
influenced by Mao, he nowhere acknowledged it. At 
one point he cited the experience of Outer Mongolia 
as a possible prototype of ‘‘ democracy of a new type,”’ 
but nowhere did he mention the “‘ liberated areas’’ of 
North China. 

Indeed, neither at this time nor later was there any 
acknowledgement of Mao’s professed theoretical in- 
novations. Trainin in his aforementioned article de- 
liberately avoided the use of the word *‘new’’ in dis- 
cussing the East European experience. Instead he 
used the phrase ‘‘democracy of a special type’’ and 
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‘‘people’s democracy’’—the phrase which was to be- 
come official. Trainin’s political instincts were 
sounder in this instance than those of Varga (who 
often has managed to get himself in trouble with the 
authorities). To suggest the possibility of new de- 
velopments not previsioned in Lenin’s and Stalin’s 
formulation before Stalin himself had proclaimed such 
novelties was a very risky procedure at best. 

‘*People’s democracy”’ is, of course, a ‘‘ transitional 
stage’’ between capitalism and socialism, containing 
both ‘‘socialist’’ (state-controlled) and capitalist 
industrial sectors in the economy. Varga and Trainin 
did not discuss, however, the problem of how people's 
democracies would *‘ grow over’’ into socialism (i. e., 
a totally state-controlled economy on the Soviet 
model). They concerned themselves exclusively with 
the past and the present. The future was left hanging 
in mid-air. It was precisely this vacuum in official 
Soviet theory which led the more independent ele- 
ments among the CPs of Eastern Europe to formulate 
notions of ‘‘ separate paths’’ of development for their 
own countries—that is, paths which would diverge 
from the Soviet experience. Some East European 
Communists—among them, the disgraced ex-Premier 
of Poland, V. Gomulka—suggested the satellites 
might be able to proceed to ‘‘socialism’’ without the 
fierce ‘‘class struggle’’ which marked the end of the 
N. E. P. in the Soviet Union; they maintained that 
the rich peasantry and bourgeoisie might be ‘‘edu- 
cated’’ into socialism. Now there is no doubt these 
people were convinced communists and thorough- 
going totalitarians. However, they were reluctant to 
lose the broad base of control provided by the united 
fronts and coalition parties already under firm com- 
munist control or, what was more important, to 
alienate the vast masses of the peasantry. 

Quite likely the Kremlin would have reacted sharply 
against talk of ‘‘separate paths’’ to socialism even if 
the Tito crisis had not occurred. Stalin had long 
shown suspicion at any implication that the Soviet 
course of development from capitalism to socialism 
was not mandatory for the rest of the world (except 
in cases where the Soviet dictator himself proclaimed 
the existence of peculiarities). Such opinions on the 
part of any party element had been attributed by 


4 In 1946, Varga came out with a series of articles in which he 
claimed that capitalism could overcome its internal crises by plan- 
ning, and that therefore the orthodox communist views concerning 
the inevitable collapse of capitalism were wrong. Varga was 
sharply condemned for his thesis, and for a period of time his name 
did not appear in newspapers or economic journals. Recently he 
staged a comeback with the publication of an article in which he 
slightly modified his 1946 views. 
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Moscow to organizational unreliability (¢.g., the con- 
flict over American ‘“‘exceptionalism in the late 
1920’s).5 There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Tito crisis was the traumatic experience which im- 
mediately precipitated a sharp revision in the theory 
of people’s democracy. Ironically, as Adam Ulam 
points out in his Titoism and the Cominform, Yugoslavia 
probably had sinned less than any of the other satel- 
lites in the matter of pursuing a ‘‘separate path’’ to 
socialism.® Tito had been zealous in his attempts to 
imitate the Soviets. Yet the Yugoslav party had 
spoken occasionally of national peculiarities, as have 
all the other satellite parties. It is not surprising that 
the Kremlin, in expounding on the alleged ideological 
roots of Tito’s behavior, dwelt heavily on the “‘sin- 
ister’’ notion of the “‘separate path’’ to socialism. 
The drastic revision of the theory of people’s 
democracy was announced by the late Bulgarian 
Communist Georgi Dimitrov at the end of 1948, and 
later developed by such Soviet theoreticians as P. 
Farberov, B. S. Mankovsky, and P. F. Yudin.’ The 
revised theory cleared up once and for all any doubts 
concerning what path the people’s democracies would 
take. There was only one way to socialism—the 
Soviet way. In brief, the new line went as follows: 
In the Soviet Union, a ‘‘dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’’ had been proclaimed during the October 
Revolution. Although economic concessions had 
been granted during the N. E. P. period, they had 
been made under the auspices of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It was the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which alone had made possible the 
“building of socialism’’ during the period of the 
first Five Year Plan. As for Eastern Europe, the 
people’s democracies were already, in essence, dic- 
tatorships of the proletariat and were actually in 
their N. E. P. phase of development. In the words 
of Yudin, ‘State power in the countries of people’s 
democracy fulfills the functions of the proletarian 
dictatorship.’"® Instead of concealing the dominant 





5 “‘Exceptionalism’’ was the official line of the dominant faction 
of the U. S. Communist Party in the late 1920's. It maintained that, 
due to the peculiar development of capitalism in the United States— 
a development which neither Marx nor Lenin had foreseen—the 
American communists should follow less militant and revolutionary 
tactics than those of their comrades in other parts of the world. 
The exponents of this theory, as well as their followers—the so- 
called “right faction"’—were expelled from the party in June 1929, 
on direct orders from Stalin. 

* Adam B. Ulam, Titoism and the Cominform, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 

" See P. Farberov's ‘New Moments in the Development of People’s 
Democracy,” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 5, 1949. 

* P. F. Yudin, ‘‘The Lands of People’s Democracy on the Way to 
Socialism,”’ Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, May 15, 1949. 


role of the CPs in these countries, this fact was now 
to be openly and stridently proclaimed. Tremendous 
emphasis was to be placed, too, on the “‘liberating”’ 
role of the Soviet Army. No attempt was to be 
made to impose the Soviet state form on Eastern 
Europe. People’s democratic states could fulfill the 
tasks of the proletarian dictatorships quite as effec- 
tively as the Soviet form. ([Here, interestingly, was 
an admission that in the Soviet camp, the form of 
state is inconsequential compared to the factor of CP 
control]. Finally, just as the Soviet Union had 
achieved “‘socialism’’ only through a process of bitter 
“class struggle’’ against ‘bourgeois elements’’ and 
kulaks (the richer peasants), so all the satellite states 
would have to pass through a stage of bitter class 
struggle if they were ever to reach the golden land 
of socialism. [Here Tito was held up as the example: 
Tito, so it was claimed, had dared to pretend that 
communists could proceed to socialism hand in hand 
with all other elements in the Yugoslav ‘‘ united 
front.’’ | 

The new dictum that ‘‘people’s democracies’’ are 
in essence ‘‘dictatorships of the proletariat’ simply 
gave the official stamp to an already existent state 
of affairs—the supremacy of the CPs in the satellite 
regimes of Eastern Europe. More important the new 
theory symbolized the hard fact that henceforth the 
‘Soviet path’’ of development would be mandatory 
in the satellites. The promulgation of the “‘ necessity 
of class struggle’’ actually reflected the beginning of a 
drive toward collectivization and a bitter campaign 
against the ‘‘bourgeoisie’’ and overly independent 
elements within the bosom of the party. Thus the 
shift in theory corresponded to some very crucial 
shifts in practice. 


People’s Democracy and China 


UCH, in brief, was the status of the theory of 

people’s democracy when the Chinese Communists 
came to power in 1949. The Chinese Communists 
presumably had been operating within the framework 
of Mao Tse-tung’s theory of ‘‘new democracy,”’ 
formulated in 1940.9 As already indicated, the 
theory in its main outlines was very similar to the 
pre-1948 theory of ‘‘ people’s democracy”’ as expounded 
by Varga and Trainin. In brief, its basic tenets were 
as follows: 

The obstructive force of foreign imperialism has 


® The full text of Mao Tse-tung’s “‘On the New Democracy,” 
is reprinted, among other places, in A Documentary History of Chinese 
Communism, by Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and John K. 
Fairbank, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1952, 
pp. 263-275. 
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kept alive the forces of feudalism in China and in- 
hibited the development of bourgeois democracy. 
Thus China has not advanced along the western path 
from feudalism to capitalism. The continued inroads 
of imperialism, the weakness of the national bour- 
geoisie, and the emergence of a proletarian dictator- 
ship in Russia have combined to preclude the possi- 
bility of a bourgeois-democratic revolution in China 
of the type predicted by Marx. In other words, 
China will skip over the phase of capitalism which 
Marx had felt was a necessary historic transition be- 
tween feudalism and socialism. Due to its back- 
wardness, however, China must still traverse a 
*‘bourgeois-democratic stage’’ on its way to socialism. 
The bourgeois-democratic revolution will be combined 
with the proletarian revolution—that is, it will be led 
by the proletariat rather than by the bourgeoisie. 
The ‘‘bourgeois-democratic stage’’ will consist of a 
national alliance of four classes under proletarian he- 
gemony. Its economy will be mixed, consisting of a 
peasant sector, a capitalist sector, a cooperative sector, 
and a socialist sector. 

Viewed in terms of Marxist-Leninist formulations, 
one may well question the novelty of Mao’s contri- 
bution. The notion of the obstructive role of im- 
perialism, the notion of a bourgeois-democratic stage 
under proletarian hegemony, and even the notion of 
a four class alliance (the Communist-Kuomintang alli- 
ance of 1923-27) had been fully developed by commu- 
nist theoreticians before 1940. Mao’s only justifiable 
claim to novelty concerns his proposed state structure. 
In the Communist-Kuomintang alliance of the 1920’s, 
all four classes presumably were represented within 
the Kuomintang itself. The ‘‘new democracy’’ the- 
ory, on the other hand, contemplates a multi-party 
government in which various parties would represent 
different social classes. Slight as this innovation may 
seem to a noncommunist, it was precisely this idea 
which was ushered in by the theory of ‘‘people’s 
democracy.”’ 

The only difference between the ‘‘new democracy”’ 
and the ‘‘people’s democracy’’ is one of emphasis. 
In Mao Tse-tung’s pamphlet the roles of ‘‘feudal 
vestiges’’ and imperialism receive much greater stress 
than in the Soviet writings on ‘‘ people’s democracy.”’ 
Otherwise one finds the same stress on the coalition 
of classes under proletarian hegemony, the same em- 
phasis on the need to win the peasantry and retain 
the “‘progressive’’ bourgeoisie, and the same insist- 
ence on the need for a mixed economy. 

On the question of the ultimate path to socialism 
in China, Mao Tse-tung has never been specific, but 
he has dropped strong hints as to his‘attitude. In 
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his pamphlet ‘‘On Coalition Government’’ (1945) he 
stated in no uncertain terms that China’s path to 
socialism would be Chinese: ‘To the Russians such 
a system [a pure dictatorship of the proletariat] is 
completely necessary and rational... . Chinese 
history will create the Chinese system.’’ ™ 

Much as the Kremlin welcomed it, the victory of 
Chinese communism presented a problem on the ideo- 
logical front. The Soviet theoreticians had just suc- 
ceeded in removing from the concept of people’s 
democracy all elements which implied the possibility 
of a path of development differing from the Soviet. 
How, then, was Mao Tse-tung’s notion of ‘‘new 
democracy’’ to be related to the post-1948 conception 
of people’s democracy? The Kremlin could have con- 
cluded, of course, that the two were unrelated—that 
China, as a ‘* backward area’’ and semi-colony, repre- 
sented a development qualitatively different from that 
in Eastern Europe. After all, Stalin himself had pre- 
visioned and provided for the ‘* peculiarities’’ of the 
Chinese development. Indeed, stressing this occult 
foresight on the Soviet dictator’s part became one of 
the main tasks of Russian experts on Chinese com- 
munism in the period from 1949 to the day of Stalin’s 
death. Little if any room was left for Mao’s claims 
to have provided new creative insights! (The Soviet 
attitude was somewhat justified, as indicated above.) 
In any event, the “‘insights’’ under question concerned 
past history. Would China’s path to socialism con- 
tinue to be ‘‘peculiar’’ in the future? 

The strong antipathy which had developed in 
Moscow to “‘peculiar paths’’ in general was to out- 
weigh all other considerations. By the last months 
of 1949, articles in Soviet periodicals were definitely 
categorizing China as a people’s democracy. In the 
October 1949 issue of Voprosy Ekonomiki, for example, an 
article by Marshal Zhukov (‘‘Problems of the Na- 
tional Colonial Peoples Since the Second World 
War’’) contained the following passage: 

People’s democracy is a special form of regime which corresponds 
to the period of transition from capitalism to socialism. Its exist- 
ence has been made possible by the victory of socialism in the 
U. S. S. R. and the strengthening of democratic forces throughout 
the world. It accords in full measure with the interests of the 
broad toiling masses of colonial and semi-colonial countries. . . . 
It is capable of ensuring the liberation from imperialism and of 


realizing genuine democratic changes which will create the necessary 
conditions for the transition to socialism. 


Zhukov conceded a difference between “‘ people's de- 
mocracy”’ in the more highly developed countries of 
Eastern Europe and ‘‘people’s democracy’’ in areas 


just emerging from colonialism and semi-colonialism. 


10 Thid., p. 305. 
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However, he considered it a difference in degree of 
development—not a qualitative difference: 

The range of bourgeois democratic tasks confronting people's de- 
mocracy in these countries will be considerably greater than in other 
less backward, more developed areas which have not experienced, 
or have hardly experienced, the colonial yoke. 

In the Soviet view, then, Mao Tse-tung’s **new 
democracy’’ simply represented a very primitive stage 
of people’s democracy somewhat analogous to the 
1944-1948 period of people’s democracy in Eastern 
Europe. The inference to be drawn was obvious. 
However different China’s people’s democratic de- 
velopment may have been in its earlier phases, in its 
latter phase there could be only one path of develop- 
ment for any people’s democracy—the Soviet path. 
On its way to socialism, China must be transformed 
into a ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’; it must pass 
through a period of bitter ‘‘class struggle’ against 
the bourgeoisie and the kulaks. 

From 1949 until today, this categorization of 
communist China as a ‘“‘people’s democracy’’ has 
been standard procedure in all Soviet writings on the 
subject. This by no means implies that the Kremlin 
has tried to apply to communist China the actual 
policies it has imposed on Eastern Europe. If Titoism 
drove the Kremlin to ruthless efforts of suppression 
in those areas under effective control, it seems to have 
stimulated an unprecedented caution and forebearance 
toward communist China." The Soviet insistence on 
the term ‘*people’s democracy”’ rather seems to have 
been designed as a mild ideological constraint on 
China with regard to its future development. It 
served notice on the Chinese regime to eschew talk 
of ‘special paths’’ to socialism. It warned that the 
Soviet model was absolutely mandatory in the **tran- 
sitional stage to socialism,’’ that any divergence 
from this model was a telltale sign of ideological 
weakness. It also served as a warning to other 
Asian CPs: China might show Asia how to seize 
power, but the Soviet Union alone could show it 
how to achieve socialism. (During the first flush of 
the Chinese Communists’ victory, the Kremlin was 
inclined to commend Mao’s strategy for the seizure 


" Since Stalin's death, the Soviet press has been paying unusual 
deference to Mao Tse-tung as the leader of the Chinese revolution. 
While his claims to have introduced theoretical innovations have 
not been conceded, his theoretical writings have been given a place 
of honor not granted hitherto to the leader of any other Communist 
Party. Evidence of Moscow's ‘‘hands-off” policy with regard to 
the Chinese Communists can also be found in the recent demotion 
of Li Li-san, widely considered a Moscow favorite; in China’s— 
tather than the Kremlin’s—dominant position in Indochina; and 
in the absence of any sign that Moscow has assumed control ‘from 
within” of any of the crucial organs of state power within China. 


of power as an example for other Asian countries. 
Since then, however, Soviet writers have expressed 
certain reservations concerning the ‘“‘mechanical’’ 
applicability of the Chinese experience.) 

How did the Chinese communist hierarchy react 
to this categorization of China as a ‘‘ people’s democ- 
racy’? On the surface, at least, there was a degree 
of acquiescence. A crucial speech delivered by Mao 
Tse-tung on July 2, 1949 was entitled**On the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship’’ rather than ‘‘On New 
Democratic Dictatorship.’’ The regime’s ‘‘Common 
Program,”’ proclaimed a month earlier, had referred 
to the new state in China as “‘a new democratic or 
people’s democratic state."" Presumably the two 
terms were to be interchangeable. 

However, while the designation ** people’s democ- 
racy’’ has received some currency, a close examination 
of Mao’s speech and all other contexts in which the 
term has been used makes it obvious that the post- 
1948 Soviet interpretation has not been accepted. 
‘People’s democratic dictatorship’ is something 
quite different from people’s democracy. It is de- 
cidedly not a dictatorship of the *‘proletariat’’ but a 
dictatorship of the ‘* people’’ (who are categorized in 
four classes: proletariat, peasantry, petty bourgeoisie 
and national bourgeoisie) operating under “‘prole- 
tarian hegemony.’’ According to strong suggestions 
in Mao’s speech, the classes of the people other than 
the proletariat are to be ‘‘educated’’ and ‘* reformed”’ 
into socialism—an implicit rejection of the Soviet 
dictum of fierce ‘‘class struggle.’’ Said Mao: 


Only when there is a people's state, is it possible tor the people to 
use democratic methods on a nationwide and all-round scale to 
educate and reform themselves, to free themselves from the influence 
of reactionaries at home and abroad. . . . to unlearn the bad habits 
and ideas acquired from the old society, and not to let themselves 
travel on the erroneous path pointed out by the reactionaries, but 
to continue to advance and develop towards a socialist and com- 
munist society.!? 


In specific reference to the national bourgeoisie, 
Mao added the following: 


When socialism is realized—that is, when the nationalization ot 
private enterprise has been carried out—they [the national bour- 
geoisie] can be further educated and reformed. The people have in 
their hands a powerful state apparatus and are not afraid of the 
national bourgeoisie." 


Neither Mao’s speech nor any other CCP pronounce- 
ment has so much as hinted at a future adoption of a 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ The implication 
thus remains strong that China’s path to socialism 





12 Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank, op. cit. pp. 449-461. 
8 Ibid., p. 457. 
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will differ from the Soviet path and that of the people’s 
democracies in Eastern Europe. 

This presumption is given weight by certain detailed 
expositions of *“‘new democracy’’ published in China 
since 1949. For example, the political theorist Meng 
Hsien-chang in a book entitled A Course on New 
Democratic Economy (1951) wrote: 

In general, new democratic states may be able to march toward 
socialism steadily without the necessity of another bloody revolu- 
tion (p. 175). 

He then cites the following passage from a speech of 
Liu Shao-ch’i at the First Session of the People’s 
Political Consultative Conference: 


We need the revolutionary solidarity of our whole people not only 
to implement our new democracy but also to implement socialism. 


Another prominent theorist, Shen Chih-yiian, in a 
book entitled The General Theory of New Democratic 
Economy, stated: 

The victory of new democracy in China and Southern and Eastern 


Europe has opened the prospect of a peaceful transformation to 
socialism (p. 7). 


It is curious to note here that, far from bracketing 
China with people’s democracy in the current Soviet 
interpretation, Shen included the East European devel- 
opment under the heading of new democracy as inter- 
preted in China, thus blithely ignoring the Soviet 
pronouncements since 1948. * 

In sum, while the phrase ‘‘ people’s democracy”’ is 
occasionally used by the Chinese in reference to China 
(although much less frequently than** new democracy”’ 
or** people’s democratic dictatorship’’), it is invariably 
defined in the terms of ‘* new democracy”’ as conceived 
by Mao. A choice example occurs in a speech by 
Liu Shao-ch’i delivered in April 1941: 

Our regime is a people’s democratic regime—that is to say, in our 
state the people occupy the position of the head of the state. It is 


under the hegemony of the proletariat based on an alliance of 
peasants and workers. 


Ideological definition differs, of course, from reality 
in the totalitarian world, and the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ frequent reference to ‘‘education and reform of 
the people’’ developed some very strange meanings 
when put into practice. The so-called ‘*Five Anti’’ 
movement of 1952, directed against the national 
bourgeoisie, was carried on under the motto of *‘edu- 
cation and reform’’. To the businessmen who were 
forced into bankruptcy and hounded to death, the 
difference between ‘* education and reform’’ and “‘elim- 
ination of the bourgeoisie as a class’’ may well have 
seemed somewhat pedantic. Whatever the practical 
motivations and consequences of this campaign, 
however, it did not lead to a basic change on the 
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ideological front. The national bourgeoisie is stil] 
one of the four classes of the people and may still be 
‘*educated and reformed’’ into socialism. The theo- 
retical prospect of a Chinese path still remains. 


The Post-Stalin Period 


HUS, at the time of Stalin’s death the following 
state of affairs prevailed: 

1) The Kremlin had definitely classed communist 
China with the people’s democracies. The inference 
was clear that like other people’s democracies, it 
could ‘‘build socialism’’ only after establishing a 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ and only through a 
process of bitter class struggle against the bourgeoisie 
and kulaks (in the course of nationalization and forced 
collectivization). 

2) The Chinese Communists were still clinging to 
their own conception of ‘*new democracy’’ or “*peo- 
ple’s democratic dictatorship.’” When they used the 
phrase “‘people’s democracy,”’ they invariably inter- 
preted it in terms of ‘‘new democracy.’’ The perspec- 
tive was still that of a special Chinese path of develop- 
ment, which, however, would rely heavily on the 
“precious experience’’ of the Soviet Union. The 
‘*Chinese path’’ included the possibility of “‘educating 
and reforming’’ the bourgeoisie and peasantry into 
socialism. The necessity of a ‘‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ had not been mentioned. 

Since Stalin’s death, new factors have emerged on 
the scene in both China and the Soviet Union. For one 
thing, communist China in 1953 announced the 
launching of its first Five Year Plan. Now, in the 
official orthodox history of the Soviet Union, the in- 
auguration of Stalin's first Five Year Plan has im- 
portant theoretical implications. It was supposed 
to have brought to an end the period of N. E. P. and 
marked the beginning of the ‘* transition to socialism.”’ 
By the cime it was completed, socialism was sup- 
posedly in existence. China, however, presumably 
has not even reached the stage of N.E. P., since there is 
as yet no ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ Yet China 
is already proceeding to ‘‘build socialism.’’ Thus 
it is becoming increasingly difficult for Soviet writers 
to pretend that China is still in a very primitive stage 
of people’s democracy, for Five Year Plans are not 
supposed to be launched in primitive stages. 

On the other hand, there has been tremendous em- 
phasis in China of late on learning from the Soviet ex- 
perience. Statements that the ‘precious Soviet ex- 
perience’’ is of’‘‘tremendous significance for China” 
are reiterated ad infinitum. Certain chapters in Stalin's 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union bearing 
on the N. E. P. and the first Five Year Plan have been 
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made obligatory reading for all party members. More- 
over, there can be no doubt that Soviet planning tech- 
niques are being studied assiduously by the Chinese. 

Nevertheless, an editorial in the Peiping People’s 
Daily (Jen-min Jih-pao) of November 7, 1953 (entitled 
“The Light of the October Revolution is Illuminating 
Our Forward Path’’) clearly restated the official 
attitude that the Chinese experience will not be a 
replica of the Soviet: 

The general line of development of our economy in the transition 
period represents a correct application of the theories of Lenin and 
Stalin to the concrete circumstances of our country. Our general 
tasks are the realization of socialist state-controlled industrializa- 
tion, the gradual advance toward cooperative development in agri- 
culture and handicraft industries, and the implementation of reform 
in the sector of private industry and commerce. . . . If we cor- 
rectly apply the theories of Lenin and Stalin on transition periods 
to the concrete condition of our country, we shall be able to lead 
China step by step toward socialism. . . . Although many of the 
measures and methods adopted by our country during the transition 
period will differ in some respects from the N. E. P. of the Soviet 
Union, they have in common with the N. E. P. the aim of guaran- 
teeing a constant forward advance of the national economy in order 
to lift the people's standard of living and the cultural level. 

A similar stand was taken in an article entitled 
“The Transitional Economy from Capitalism to 
Socialism,’’ published in Hsiieh-hsi (No. 10, October 
1953): 

Private economy will be transformed gradually into socialist 


economy by passing through various forms of state capitalism and 


other methods.... The new democratic economy is our 


country’s concrete mode of transition to a socialist economy 
discovered by Mao Tse-tung ... . 

Thus the perspective of education and reform still 
exists. There is still no mention of ‘‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’” The ‘‘national bourgeoisie’ is still 
promised a role in the socialist economy providing it 
behaves. 

While the discrepancies between the Soviet and 
Chinese ideological outlook are never discussed openly 
in Soviet or Chinese publications, a recent symposium 
by a group of ‘‘academic Stalinists’’ in a Japanese 
publication makes it amply clear that communist 
theorists are aware of the problem. The phrase 
“academic Stalinists’’ is used here to refer to that 
fairly large regiment of intellectuals in Japan who 
are thoroughly committed to Stalinism but who are 
apparently unaware of the demands of party discipline 
in the question of what subjects should or should not 
be discussed. The symposium, appearing in the 
Japanese periodical Keizai Hyoron of November 1953, 
candidly raises questions of the following order: Is 


China already in its N. E. P. stage? If so, why is 
there no dictatorship of the proletariat? Can the 
transition to socialism in China take place under the 
aegis of a ‘‘coalition’’ regime if China is a people’s 
democracy? Without entering into details of the 
discussion, it is interesting to note that some partici- 
pants maintain China ultimately will have to adopt 
a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ as a basic require- 
ment of people’s democracy; one, on the other hand, 
vigorously denies that the launching of the Five Year 
Plan means China has reached the stage of **building 
socialism.’’ None of the ideological discrepancies 
are effectively resolved, it may be added. 

Soviet writings since the death of Stalin have tact- 
fully refrained from discussing the ideological aspects 
of China’s latest development. On the whole, Soviet 
articles on China’s Five Year Plan simply dwell on the 
harmless questions of planning technology. This 
neglect of ideological questions reflects, however, a 
general diminution since Stalin’s death of theoretical 
discussion—whether it concern China, the Eastern 
European satellites, or the Soviet Union itself. The 
question arises whether there has been a fundamental 
change of attitude toward the importance of ideologi- 
cal analyses, or whether the present silence is simply a 
passing phase reflecting the political situation in the 
Soviet Union. The present writer finds it hard to be- 
lieve that the Kremlin leaders would lightly cast off 
their role as infallible social engineers with an un- 
failing insight into the march of history. 

In the case of China, the Kremlin’s desire to placate 
the Chinese might be ample reason for not pressing 
embarrassing discussions at this point. Yet while 
there has been little discussion of these problems, there 
has been no reversal of the official Stalinist position. 
China still is referred to invariably as a ‘*people’s 
democracy,’’ and no new interpretation of that con- 
cept has been forthcoming. One may assume, then, 
that the Kremlin view remains unchanged: there is 
but one path to socialism, and that is the Soviet path. 

On the other hand the Chinese Communists—after 
making all due obeisance to Soviet experience—con- 
tinue to resist the implications of the post-1948 Soviet 
interpretation of people’s democracy. They continue 
to leave the strong impression that there will be pe- 
culiarities in China’s march to socialism. So long as 
they cling to this position, they can maintain that 
‘*Mao Tse-tung’s teachings’’ have a meaning not only 
for the past but for the future, and not only for China 
but for all of Asia. 
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THE SOVIET UNION 


The Malenkov- Khrushchev New Economic 
Policy 


By Lazar Volin 


Editor's Note: Recent issues of Problems of Communism have carried 
a number of articles on the economic situation in the U. S. S. R. 
since Stalin's death. Some dealt specifically with the problem of 
agriculture; some concentrated on the apparent shift in emphasis 
from heavy industry to consumer goods (see issues No. 6, 1953, and 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1954). The following article, abridged from a 
longer version in The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago, lilinois), 
June 1954, is a comprehensive balance sheet of all developments to 
date in the sphere of post-Stalin Soviet economics. Analyzing in 
detail the relevant official Soviet pronouncements, the author focuses 
on some of the most interesting and significant problems of the day, 
namely: Has the Soviet Union embarked upon a truly mew economic 
policy? How far will it go? Will it succeed? Most important, how 
will it affect the lives of the 200 million citizens of the U. S. S. R.? 


ID the end of the Stalin epoch lead to a change 

in Soviet policy? Is there a new look? These 
questions have echoed the world round in the months 
since first hints of a new Kremlin attitude began to 
make news headlines. Part of the answer, perhaps the 
most crucial part, lies in the closely allied economic 
and agrarian phases of Soviet policy. 

During the first five months following Stalin's 
death these phases of Soviet policy showed little 
deviation from the established pattern. Their closely 
related basic features were: 1) a lopsided collectivist 
industrialization,’ involving a relentless emphasis on 
the development of heavy industry (producers’ goods 
and armaments) and, correspondingly, a neglect of 





Mr. Volin is one of the foremost American experts on Soviet agri- 
culture. His book, A Survey of Soviet Russian Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, 1951) is considered a standard work in the field. 





1 While it is true that industrialization, particularly the develop- 
ment of heavy industry, has been greatly accelerated under the Soviet 
regime, it should not be supposed, as is often implied by Soviet 
propaganda, that industrially, Russia before 1917 was tabula rasa. 
Full-fledged industrial revolution in Russia actually began during 
the closing decades of the nineteenth century; and some industries, 
such as textiles, date their modern factory stage from the 1840's. 
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light industry (consumer goods); 2) an intensified 
agrarian collectivism based on mechanization of 
agriculture and “‘scientific’’ farming, which permitted 
heavy government exactions from agriculture without 
an equivalent return in terms of industrial goods, and 
a transfer of considerable manpower from farming to 
industry. Thus, an ambitious program of industriali- 
zation was bolstered up by agricultural collectivi- 
zation, while the standard of living for the masses 
was allowed to deteriorate. 

Such was the Stalinist economic policy pattern 
transmitted to the heirs of the late dictator. At 
first the successor regime adhered to the terms of the 
legacy. However, in the late summer and early 
autumn of 1953, the static economic policy began to 
manifest a new dynamism. What appeared to be a 
new program was outlined by leading Soviet figures 
in a number of reports and speeches, later spelled out 
in detail and formalized in a series of seven decrees. 

The pivotal place in the voluminous 1953 policy 
discussion belongs to the August 8th speech of 
Georgi M. Malenkov, Stalin’s successor as Chairman 
of Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R.2 Malenkov 
opened his address with a historical review of Soviet 
industrial development in which he pointed with 
pride to the rapid growth of heavy industry, the 
‘cornerstone’ of Soviet industrialization. He de- 
clared: 


We will continue in the future to develop heavy industry in every 
possible way . . . and to develop and perfect our transportation 
system. We must always remember that heavy industry is the very 
basis of our socialist economy, because without its development it 
is impossible to secure the further growth of light industry, the 
growth of productive forces in agriculture, and to strengthen the 
defense of our country.? 


2 Pravda and Izvestiia, August 9, 1953. 
3 Ibid. 
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Here the words are Malenkov’s, but the ideas are 
Stalin’s. It was Stalin who, in the course of *‘building 
socialism in one country’’, laid down, defended, and 
carried out the policy of super-industrialization in the 
Jate 1920's, against considerable opposition even 
within the Communist Party. Malenkov, however, 
did not limit himself to a eulogistic statement about 
industrial growth. After giving statistical evidence 
of the disparity between the development of the 
heavy and light industries, he went on to say bluntly 
that ‘‘the volume of production of consumer goods 
which has been obtained cannot satisfy us.’’* He 
acknowledged that it had been impossible in the past 
to develop the light and food-processing industries at 
the same tempo as heavy industry. Then came the 
significant statement: 

At present we can and, consequently, should force the development 
of light industry in order to raise the material and cultural level of 
the people more rapidly.§ 

This was certainly a novel admission on the part of 
the Kremlin dictatorship. During his rule Stalin 
occasionally indicated in public remarks that he was 
aware of the aspirations of the Soviet people for a 
‘more prosperous life’’. But he could afford to use 
Fabian tactics in putting off the satisfaction of these 
aspirations; apparently his successors could not. It 
is well to bear in mind that in Russia the death of an 
autocrat, whether a tsar or a modern dictator like 
Stalin, usually has served as a signal for renewed 
popular hope that it was ‘‘time for a change’. 
could 


How 
‘‘a change’ be better demonstrated to the 
Soviet public (apart from lessening the oppression of 
the dictatorial regime and granting some semblance of 
civil liberties) than through a long-deferred improve- 
ment in the standard of living? This, of course, pre- 
supposes an increased supply of consumers’ manufac- 
tured goods and foodstuffs. 

Malenkov also put his finger on another weak 
spot of the Soviet nationalized industry, one which 
has been a recurrent theme in Soviet economic dis- 
cussion since the 1920’s—the poor quality and non- 
durability of high-priced manufactured goods. Add to 
this a highly inefficient distribution system under 





*Malenkov stated that whereas the share of heavy industry 
in total industrial production was 34 percent in 1924-25, it had 
risen to approximately 70 percent by 1953. About 70 percent of 
the industrial labor force was employed in heavy industry in 1953. 
During these twenty-eight years (ending presumably in 1952), the 
Output of heavy industry increased approximately 55 times over, 
whereas production of consumers’ goods increased only 12 times. 
Again, between 1940 and 1953, the output of heavy industry was 
trebled, while the output of consumers’ goods increased only 72 


percent (that is, was less than doubled) 
5 Ibid. 
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TopapMus, NPOAasey, AHO HPKHO 4YTO-HMOyAL neTHee... 
-- A MHe, Bhi ByMaeTe, He xymHo? 


—Comrade salesman, I need some summer clothing .. . 
—Don't you think I need some too? 
From Krokodil, Moscow, June 20, 1954. 


virtual state monopoly (at any rate, as far as marketing 
of manufactured products is concerned), and one can 
comprehend the plight of the Soviet consumer. 

The goals of the new campaign to increase the 
supply of consumer goods were first revealed in late 
October by the Minister of Trade, A. I. Mikoyan.® 
First he called attention to the increased quantity of 
goods allocated for sale to the population during 
April-December 1953 (that is, following Stalin's 
death), and to the sixth consecutive annual reduction 
of retail prices in state stores, ordered by the Soviet 
government on April 1, 1953. He further stated that, 
in the course of the next three years, 1954-56, the 
production of manufactured consumer goods would 
increase by almost 50 percent. (The table on p. 18 
shows the production targets for three of the most 
important articles of mass consumption: cotton, 
woolen goods and leather footwear). 

Even more sweeping increases in output were an- 
nounced for a number of durable household and luxury 
goods.’ The rate of growth for these commodities is, 





6 Pravda, October 28, 1953; Izvestita, October 25 and 27, 1953. 

7 See the table in the article by Merle Fainsod, ‘“The Soviet Union 
Since Stalin,’’ Problems of Communism, March-April, 1954, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, p. 6. 
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PRoDUCTION AND PropucrIoN GOALS FOR SPECIFIED Propucts IN THE SovirtT UNION FoR SELECTED 
Years CompareD WirnH 1940 


[Based on official sources] 





| Cotton goods 


Woolen goods 


| Leather footwear 














Year |—— - 
Production Index | Production Index | Production Index 
| | 
Million Million | Million Million | Million 
meters | yards* 1940=100 | meters yards* 1940=100 | pairs 1940=100 
NS OTe ane ore 3,824 | 4,182 100| 120.3] 131.6 100 | 205 100 
bile ki sihcs piawceresagetie 4,933 | 5,395 129 | 204.3} 223.4 170 | 250 122 
SEA ee Aer Ce | 5,180! 5,665 135 | 222.7 | 243.5 | 185 260 127 
1954 (goal)....... ty 5 ee ee eT 5, 549 | 6, 068 145 | 242.0 | 264.7 | 201 267 130 
OED, boleh sans 05s so ER toedyers elles 6, 267 | 6, 854 164 | 271.0 | 296. 4 225 318 | 155 
i hos ccmetwiadiets 6,486 | 7,093 170| 334.8| 366.1 278 | 350 171 
| | | 











*Converted from meters; 1 meter = 1.0936 yards. 


as a rule, much steeper than that specified only a year 
earlier by the Five Year Plan for 1955: e. g., for silk, 
it is an increase of 370 percent instead of 200 percent; 
for bicycles, 430 and 230 percent, respectively; for 
radio and television sets, 340 and 120 percent; sewing 
machines, 420 and 130 percent; etc. Of course, the 
spectacular proposed rate of increase in these goods is 
a reflection of a very low production base and is 
another demonstration of the consumer goods famine 
which has long existed in the U. S. S. R., despite the 
vaunted industrialization. With respect to such 
household appliances as refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, and washing machines, Mikoyan apparently con- 
sidered it necessary to forestall the “‘malicious critics,”’ 
declaring with respect to output: 


So far we are not out to surprise anyone. We have just started 
this business. However, we may be able to surprise any skeptic by 
the tempo with which we shall make up for lost time. In our land 
of socialism, this equipment will become, in the not too distant 
future, an inalienable possession of the majority of Soviet house- 
holds. 


Despite Mikoyan’s fine words, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that during the next few years such appliances 
will be the “‘inalienable possession’’ of the Soviet 
aristocracy, not of the masses. As to the simpler 
articles of mass consumption, however, it hardly can 
be denied that if the goals set by the Malenkov ad- 
ministration for 1955 and 1956 were to be realized, the 
U. S. S. R. would be taking an important first step in 
extricating itself from the consumer goods famine 
which has long plagued its economy. 

But will the goals be realized? What can be said 
about the outlook for the new campaign? A number 
of factors cause grave misgivings. First, a serious 
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question arises as to the continuity of the new policy 
trend. Will the Soviet rulers persevere in their new 
solicitude for the welfare of the people, or will the 
campaign lose its momentum and eventually fade 
away? There always lurks the possibility of prema- 
ture reversal of the policy before it is able to bear 
fruit, particularly because of its competition with 
heavy industry and armaments production. Yet con- 
tinuity—the time element in this matter—is very im- 
portant, since a reorientation of Soviet industry to 
serve the consumer, though it presents no insuperable 
technological stumbling blocks, nonetheless involves 
some difficult problems of readjustment. 

First, there is the problem of technical reconversion. 
The fact that production of many consumer goods is 
parceled out to industries controlled by different 
ministries compounds the problem. Furthermore, the 
Soviet economic apparatus has been notorious for 
poor co-ordination of its component parts. In general, 
technical reconversion, involving retooling and the 
re-education of management and labor, is more diffi- 
cult in the U. S. S. R. than in the more industrialized 
countries of the West. This is due partly to the lag 
in Soviet industrial development, and partly to the 
considerable inflexibility and inertia induced by rigid 
centralized planning, excessive supervision from above 
and the absence of competition.’ A closely related 
factor is the unwillingness on the part of management 
to take risks, make decisions, and shoulder responsi- 
bility (except at the highest level of authority), as 
a consequence of the fear instilled by a quarter-century 





8 Sez Alexander Vucinich's chapter, “The Factory”’, in his So 
viet Economic Institutions, Introduction by Sergius Yakobson (Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California, 1952), pp. 6-56. 
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of purges. While the Soviet captain of industry can 
be perfectly serene about market demand and compe- 
tition, he is quite insecure against the terror of the 
Soviet police state. Yet managerial flexibility and 
creative ingenuity are no less—indeed may be more— 
essential in the manufacture of the more varied con- 
sumer goods than in the manufacture of standard 
producers’ goods. 

In the second place, the process of reorientation to 
serve the consumer must overcome certain psychologi- 
cal obstacles in the attitude of the managerial bu- 
reaucracy. The managers have become thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit epitomized by the motto, 
‘The consumer be damned’’. Therefore, something 
in the nature of a psychological reconversion of the 
managerial class is essential, particularly if improved 
quality and a greater assortment of consumer goods 
ever are to be forthcoming. 


Reconversion of existing plant and equipment is far 
less a problem than expansion, contemplated for the 
textile, leather, shoe, clothing, and many other 
industries. Increased investment will also be neces- 
sary if the distribution system is to be improved, due 
to the great shortage of retail store space and ware- 
house facilities (which was admitted by Mikoyan). 
As part of the planned rise in commercial production 
of various foodstuffs, there is projected a considerable 
expansion of the food-processing industry. A further 
demand is imposed on industry by the raised targets 
for agricultural machinery and fertilizer, dictated by 
the new agricultural program. The regime also con- 
templates extensive housing, school, and hospital 
construction.® And what of Malenkov’s promise to 
continue development of heavy industry? '® Such a 
promise concerning a favorite Soviet child cannot be 
lightly disregarded, especially should the Kremlin be 
unwilling to negotiate a settlement which would re- 
duce international tension and the armaments race. 
Finally there is the problem of increasing the supply 
of agricultural raw materials required by expanded 
light industry. Will it be possible, for example, to 


supply the textile industry with cotton, flax, wool, 
etc.? 


In short the new policy poses the task of simul- 
taneous expansion in various directions, in an economy 
which is already deficit, due to the scarcity of many 
resources including labor. Assessment of this com- 
plex program and its chances for success must be 
cautious. The situation in consumer goods industries 





* Such construction was strongly emphasized by Malenkov: 
Pravda and Izvestiia, August 9, 1953. 
10 Ibid. 





will, of course, be influenced by the progress, or lack 
of it, in agriculture. Success will also depend upon 
the foreign policy of the Kremlin: a less aggressive 
policy, which would help to relax international 
tension, would ipso facto provide a more favorable 
environment for concentration on consumer goods 
at home, and vice versa. Barring further complica- 
tions on the international scene, it seems reasonable 
to anticipate an expansion of consumer goods output 
in 1955-56 at a more rapid rate than in any comparable 
period of the preceding quarter-century (though im- 
provement in 1954 is likely to be moderate). How- 
ever, at the present juncture it would be foolhardy 
to expect the fulfillment of the high targets set up 
by the Malenkov-Khrushchev program. As for im- 
provement in the quality and assortment of goods, 
past Soviet experience shows this goal to be the more 
elusive the greater the quantitative achievement; 
it is precisely the chase after ‘* statistical’’ fulfillment 
of government plans that so often interferes with 
qualitative results in the U. S. S. R.™ 

It is tempting to speculate what psychological 
effects would result from nonfulfillment or partial 
achievement of the high targets set for manufactured 
consumer goods. Many observers believe that even 
a modest advance in the standard of living would go 
far toward satisfying the Soviet consumer, so long as 
such an advance is continuous. However, it is also 
possible that the Soviet appetite for consumer goods, 
whetted as goods became a little more available, 
would lead the citizen to feel that he was getting 
too little too late. Growing popular discontent 
conceivably could force the Kremlin to make even 
greater concessions. (In this respect, history teaches 
that revolts usually are not started by peoples in the 
slough of despair but by peoples whose lot is im- 
proving, however slowly.) 

The supply of consumer goods could be expanded, 
of course, by increased importation from abroad. 





11 Conversely, a serious effort, under Soviet conditions, to im- 
prove the quality of manufactured goods often tends to interfere 
with quantitative results, at least in the short run. This was brought 
out by Mikoyan in speech at the Supreme Soviet, reported in 
Pravda and Izvestiia on April 27, 1954, after this article first went 
to press. He disclosed that more than 50 establishments which 
had manufactured poor quality goods were put on the blacklist 
during the first quarter of the current year by the Ministry of 
Trade, which refused to accept their products. This remedy forced 
the offending establishments to mend their ways, according to 
Mikoyan. However, he added, it caused a loss of valuable pro- 
duction time, as in the case of a shoe factory which spent two 
months improving its equipment and production methods. Mikoyan 
also complained about the discontinuation of various lines of 
consumer goods by factories, blaming it partly on arbitrary and 
poor practices of trading agencies. 
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A definite tendency in this direction was discernible 
in the bilateral trade agreements and trade deals 
concluded by the Soviet government during the 
second half of 1953. The question is how far the 
Soviets will be willing to go in changing the basic 
character of their imports, which have consisted 
predominantly of producers’ goods and raw materials. 
Even assuming a far-reaching change in Soviet 
foreign trade policy, its implementation would be 
hampered by the deficit character of the Soviet 
economy, which, as experience has demonstrated, 
tends to limit available exports and consequently the 
paying capacity of the U. S. S. R.” Under such 
conditions, a serious effort to improve living stand- 
ards at home would probably aggravate export 
difficulties unless the Soviet government were willing 
to export gold on a large scale from its presumably 
substantial stocks. 


F light industry is now the Cinderella of the Soviet 
economy, agriculture can be described as its Achilles 
heel. The existence of a serious problem of lagging 
agricultural production was acknowledged by Malen- 
kov and more explicitly by Khrushchev, who adduced 
considerable supporting evidence. According to 
Khrushchev, agricultural production in 1952 was only 
10 percent higher than in 1940, while industrial pro- 
duction was more than twice as high. 

The crop picture in the Soviet Union is not uniform. 
On the one hand, the areas sown to such important 
crops as flax and hemp failed to reach the prewar level 
by 1953 and even exhibited a downward trend after 
1950. On the other hand, cotton, sugar beets, and 
wheat acreages were above prewar levels. Wheat 
particularly showed a spectacular increase at the 
expense of its old competitors, rye and feed grains. 
Total grain acreage decreased, but the group of so- 
called ** industrial crops’’, and especially forage crops, 
including sown grasses (tame hay), showed a gain. 
However, the positive effect of the large increase in 
acreage under forage crops and grasses was largely 
offset by low yields per acre. 

Animal husbandry, long considered the weak spot 
of Soviet collective agriculture, has been the object of 
intense official criticism. According to Khrushchev’s 
figures, the number of cattle at the beginning of 1953 
was below that of 1916 (when Russia was in the 
throes of World War I) and of 1928, before agricul- 
tural collectivization began. While the number of 





12 The Soviet system differs greatly in this respect from that of 
a normally functioning free economy in which commodities are 
automatically made ‘‘available’’ for export by the movements of 
exchange rates and prices and the process of substitution. 
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cattle increased in the postwar years up to 195], it 
again declined between 1951 and 1953. The situation 
was aggravated by a decrease in the proportion of 
cows in the cattle herd, from 50 percent or more before 
the war to 43 percent in 1953, with a consequent 
detrimental effect on dairy production. The situation 
was better with respect to most other types of live- 
stock, but even at the end of 1953 none was anywhere 
near the goals set for 1951. 

Khrushchev boasted of the great increase in collec- 
tivized livestock, or communal herds, which has been 
a consistent aim of Soviet policy since 1939 and 
especially since World War II. However, he did not 
mention the well-known fact (although the decree of 
September 7 acknowledges it *) that much of the 
build-up of collectivized herds resulted from acquisi- 
tion of private stock, especially in the more recently 
collectivized regions occupied since the war. Nor did 
he allude to collectivization as a major factor in the 
decline of livestock numbers—although he had plenty 
to say, as did the above-mentioned decree, about 
inefficient management, shortage of feed, and low 
productivity of the communal herds. 

The Soviet experience has clearly demonstrated the 
incompatibility of prosperous animal husbandry and 
the Soviet collective farm pattern. When, following 
the catastrophic reduction of livestock numbers during 
the early stages of collectivization, the collectivist 
grip on animal husbandry was loosened, a very con- 
siderable improvement in the livestock situation 
occurred. But when the collectivist reins were again 
tightened in the late 1930's, a deterioration set in. 

Heavy government exactions of animal products 
undoubtedly also played a major role in the decline 
of livestock numbers. Thus, Malenkov pointed out 
that compulsory state deliveries of meat, amounting 
to 3 million metric tons in 1952 (whether in live 
weight or carcass weight was not stated), exceeded 
those of 1940 by 50 percent. Similarly, milk deliveries 
in 1952 were 10 million tons, or 60 percent, above 
1940. The great increase in the commercial produc- 
tion of meat and milk (. ¢., that part of the output 
which, according to Soviet terminology, is delivered 
to the state or sold outside the agricultural areas) 
occurred despite the admitted reduction in numbers 
and low productivity of livestock. At that, the 
large increase in commercial production did not keep 
pace with the growth of urban population, which, 





13 ‘*Concerning Measures for Further Development of Agriculture 
in the U.S. S. R.”’ (a decree by the Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R., adopted on September 7, 
1953 concerning the report of Comrade N. S. Khrushchev), Pravda 
and Izvestiia, September 13, 1953. 
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according to Khrushchev’s own figures, has more 
than trebled since 1926 (due to industrialization and 
to the annexations of new territory). That the rural 
population was also worse off because of these exac- 
tions is hardly open to doubt. The fact that such 
heavy meat deliveries were required cut into the 
herds and seriously interfered with the building-up 
of livestock. Moreover, as a consequence of inade- 
quate feeding, the animals were often light in weight 
and therefore a larger number had to be delivered to 
fulfill the required government quotas (specified in 
terms of a certain quantity of meat per hectare of 
farmland). Here is an instructive example—and the 
number is legion—of how the “‘efficient’’ Soviet 
system backfired in its squeezing of the farmer. 

Khrushchev admitted that the heavy government 
exactions of animal products at low fixed prices had 
been a serious detriment to economic incentives 
among the farmers and ipso facto to the livestock in- 
dustry. This, no doubt, had long been obvious to 
many observers in the U. S. S. R., but to call attention 
to it would have been tantamount to heresy before 
Malenkov and Khrushchev stamped it with the 
Kremlin's imprimatur. 

The revelation of the various weaknesses of Soviet 
agriculture by Malenkov and Khrushchev was fol- 
lowed by a program of remedial measures, announced 
in several decrees in September and October 1953. 
The crux of the new program is the further tightening 
of Soviet control, combined with the technical 
strengthening of the present collective farm system. 
The key role in this program is assigned to the state 
machine-tractor stations. Intensified collectivism is 
to be accompanied, however, by certain limited con- 
cessions aimed at increasing economic incentives and 
the personal interest of the peasants, and at securing 
their increased cooperation in production. To the 
same end of strengthening collective agriculture, 
Capital investment is to be increased to provide large 
quantities of fertilizer and more machinery and build- 
ing materials. Also, the supply of technicians and 
skilled labor, particularly for the machine-tractor 
stations servicing collectives, is to be increased by 
“voluntary’’ transfer from the cities. 

To begin with the concessions, the first was a re- 
form of the cumbersome system of taxation applied 
to the private farming of kolkbogniks (collective farm- 
ers). This was the so-called ‘‘agricultural tax’’, to 
which the kolkhozniks and workers having small, pri- 
vate garden plots are subject. (The collective farms 
are taxed separately on the basis of annual income.) 
The old tax, according to which each crop grown and 
cach type of livestock was assessed separately at vary- 


ing rates, was replaced by a straight annual land tax 
of so many rubles per 1/100 of a hectare,“ regardless of 
the crops grown or of livestock owned. An average 
rate, as well as an upper and lower limit, has been 
fixed by law for each of the constituent republics. On 
the basis of the average rate, and the limits, varying 
rates are set for different regions and districts, de- 
pending upon the crops grown, their yields, the mar- 
ket situation, and farm income. Lower rates were 
established by law for the more recently collectivized 
areas annexed since the war. Exemption from the 
agricultural tax is granted to members of the intelli- 
gentsia (teachers, doctors, agronomists, efc.) and 
Soviet officials who live in rural areas and whose pri- 
vate holdings do not exceed a certain minimum. War 
invalids, the aged, and some other groups are also 
granted tax exemptions under certain conditions. 

As a result of the reform, total revenue from the 
tax was decreased by 4,137 billion rubles, or 43 per- 
cent, in 1953 (as compared to 1952); a 60 percent de- 
crease from 1952 was proposed for 1954. Moreover, 
the tax arrears of kolkhozniks were cancelled. 

The simplification of the agricultural tax has the 
obvious advantage, as the Minister of Finance argued, 
of easier and less expensive administration. Its more 
important aim, however, was to stimulate the private 
farming of the kolkhozniks. Since the new tax is ata 
flat rate, regardless of the crops grown, it offers an 
incentive tc use the little plots in a most advantageous 
manner. The law especially attempts to encourage 
livestock ownership by kolkhozniks. (The adverse 
effect of government policies since 1939 had left 45 
percent of ko/khoz households without cows, according 
to Khrushchev."*) Livestock is not taxed separately; 
furthermore, those kolkhozniks who do not possess 
cows of their own are to be granted a tax reduction of 
50 percent in 1953 and 30 percent in 1954 to help them 
purchase cows. 

However, the encouragement of private farming 
stops short of possible encroachment on the collective 
farmeconomy. There is a significant provision in the 
new tax law that if an abled-bodied member of a 
peasant household of working age fails to contribute, 
without valid reason, the specified legal minimums of 
labor to the ko/khoz, the tax on the private holding of 
such a member is to be increased by 50 percent. It is 
furthermore provided that the agricultural tax on the 


14 One hectare equals 2.47 acres. 

15 The loss of revenue to the Soviet government from the reduc- 
tion of the 1953 agricultural tax was insignificant: 1952 receipts 
from this tax amounted to less than 2 percent of the total reve- 
nue of the government. 

16 Pravda and Izvestiia, September 15, 1953. 
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private holdings of a kolkhoznik is to be increased by 
75 percent if an able-bodied member of working age 
in his family is not a member of the kolkhoz or if he 
left or was expelled from it and is not working for 
some state or cooperative enterprise. Thus, the old 
fear that the tiny, private garden plots will compete 
with the huge collective farms for the labor and de- 
votion of the kolkhozniks still haunts the Kremlin, the 
more so as the pressure against private farming of 
kolkhozniks is relaxed. 

The second concession dealt with an even more 
important form of taxation—the compulsory deliveries 
of farm products exacted from the kolkhozniks by the 
state at exceedingly low fixed prices. A reduction of 
delivery quotas of animal products and potatoes was 
ordered, and all arrears which had accumulated prior 
to January 1, 1953, were canceled. Those kolkhozniks 
who personally owned no livestock as of June 15, 
1953, were exempted from meat deliveries during the 
second half of 1953 and for the whole year 1954. 

The third concession, closely related to the second, 
was an upward revision of the very low prices paid 
by the government for compulsory deliveries of 
animal products, potatoes, and vegetables. These 
increases apply to the compulsory deliveries of both 
the kolkhozniks (from their private plots) and the 
kolkhozes, so that the former are benefitted directly and 
presumably also indirectly. 

The fourth concession was the new official blessing 
given to the kolkhoz trade (. ¢., ‘free’? market ex- 
change of produce left after compulsory deliveries to 
the state). Stalin's notion of a barter system between 
the kolkhozes and industry (outlined in his Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the U. S. §. R., October 1952) 
had been a Damocles’ sword over the head of kolkhoz 
trade. But with the new course, the barter idea has 
been eclipsed—at least for the time being. Trade, 
including kolkhoz trade, assumed new importance in 
official Soviet pronouncements. Thus, according to 
the Minister of Trade, Mikoyan, the ‘‘ kolkhoz trade is 
an important component part of Soviet trade’’.” A 
number of measures are to be undertaken to improve 
and encourage kolkhoz trade, such as reduced taxation, 
facilitating transportation to the kol/khoz markets (the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated, par- 
ticularly for kolkhozes remote from the urban centers), 
expanding market facilities, and providing more 
manufactured goods for sale at the ko/khoz market 
places. 

The concessions outlined above have evoked some 
comparison of the Malenkov-Khrushchev program 
with the New Economic Policy, or NEP, introduced by 


17 Pravda, October 25, 1953. 
29 


Lenin in 1921 to replace the regime of war commu- 
nism. ‘The present Soviet move is, to be sure, a strate- 
gic retreat, but not to Lenin’s NEP of the 1920's. 
Rather the limited concessions represent a return to 
the policy of Stalin during the middle 1930's, when 
so-called ‘‘strengthening and developing”’ of kolkhozes 
was combined with encouragement of the ‘‘acre and 
a cow’ farming of the collectivized peasants. De- 
spite Lenin’s forecast that the NEP was to continue 
for a long time, the program was jettisoned by Stalin 
quite unceremoniously in the late 1920's. The en- 
couragement of the ‘‘acre and a cow’’ farming of 
kolkhozniks, in the 1930's, was even shorter. As to 
the present course, Khrushchev frankly admitted its 
temporary character when he said: 

The principal road toward a solution of the livestock problem 
was and remains the development of collectivized animal husbandry. 
There will come a time when the collectivized animal husbandry 
will reach such a level of development that the personal requirements 
for livestock products by the kolkhozniks will be completely satisfied 
by the collective economy, and then it will be unprofitable for the 
kolkhozniks to own livestock.}8 
Since the possession of livestock is precious to the 
collectivized peasantry, since it is without exaggera- 
tion a keystone of personal farming, the words of 
Khrushchev sound a warning bell for the future of 
private peasant holdings. 


What reaction can be expected from the peasants? 
The new concessions are, no doubt, welcome as far as 
they go. But can the peasants feel secute with 
regard to their personal farming in the light of past 
experience and Khrushchev’s above statement? Since 
the answer is obviously no, will they again show zeal 
in building up the livestock herds, surmising that, 
when the goal is achieved, their livestock probably 
will be collectivized again? If the kolkhozniks apply 
themselves diligently on their garden plots, will they 
not run into further conflict with the authorities, 
who are so strongly concerned with the prosperity of 
the collective farm economy? The:Soviet peasants 
must be well aware, after more than three decades of 
experience, that the hand which grants may also 
withdraw at will. They will hardly trust Stalin's 
disciples and lieutenants, now his successors, more 
than they trusted Stalin himself (despite the regime’s 
effort to deflate Stalin in the public memory and to 
renew emphasis on Lenin, who symbolized the happy 
days of the NEP). Thus, the new concessions may 
not be too tempting from the peasant’s standpoint of 
too fruitful from that of the Kremlin. 


The Kremlin, as both Malenkov and Khrushchev 
made crystal-clear, continues to place major reliance 





18 Pravda and Izvestita, September 15, 1953. 
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—- PeGsta, He nopseante, npuctynaite « pemonty! Caoauy o roror- 
HOCTH TpaKTopoe ye caaiol., 


—Say, fellows, stop dawdling, start the repairs! I’m on my way to submit a report that the tractors are ready. 


on the kolkhoz. The campaign in recent years to 
consolidate the kolkhozes, spearheaded by Khrushchev 
himself, reduced their number from more than 250,000 
early in 1950 to 94,000 in 1953 (an increase in 
average kolkhoz size from less than 1,500 to about 4,200 
acres of tillable land). Thus the gap has increased 
between the rank-and-file membership and the man- 
agement (which consists more and more of specialists 
and other outsiders), enhancing the driving power 
of management over Jabor. There is no indication 
of any change from this course. 

While Khrushchev criticized the excessively cen- 
tralized planning of agriculture, the solution proposed 
by the new program is not the relaxation of controls 
but rather increased regimentation at the local level, 
through the tightening of local party tutelage over 
the kolkhozes. To this end, party members at the 
regional level are to be detailed to each state machine- 
tractor station, or MTS, serving a group of kolkhozes. 
In turn the MTS is to be ‘‘a decisive force in the de- 
velopment of kolkhoz production, the most important 
prop for direction of kolkhozes by the socialist state.”’ 

Various measures were prescribed for improving 





1 Quoted from the decree of September 7, 1953; see footnote 13. 


From Krokodil, Moscow, February 28, 1954. 


technical equipment and training MTS workers. 
Two measures merit special attention. The first is 
the transfer of several categories of kolkhozniks, who 
formerly were employed only seasonally, to the per- 
manent staff of MTS workers. This strengthens the 
control of MTS over the farm labor force, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. The ko/khozes, however, will 
continue to contribute a part of the wages of these 
workers. The second decision is the transfer of a 
large body of technicians and skilled labor from 
industry and the administrative apparatus to the 
MTS and kolkhozes. This move reverses the policy, 
especially since World War II, of channeling skilled 
labor out of agriculture. Khrushchev admitted that 
in the postwar period ‘‘a large number of the most 
literate and cultured kolkhogniks have transferred to 
industry,’’ with unfavorable repercussions on agri- 
culture.” 

Various inducements are offered to the technicians 
and workers transferring to the MTS, including non- 
interest-bearing 10-year loans to build homes. In 
accordance with time-honored Soviet custom, the 
shift from the cities to the countryside is supposed to 





20 Pravda and Izvestita, September 15, 1953. 
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be ‘‘an enthusiastic voluntary’’ one. However, im- 
plementing the mobilization campaign may prove 
difficult unless there is a considerable improvement of 
living conditions in the countryside, which are in- 
ferior even to the far from satisfactory conditions in 
Soviet cities. 

Like previous plans, the Malenkov-Khruschchev 
program aims at raising the productivity of Soviet 
farming and increasing crop yields per unit of land 
and per worker. The problem of improving farm 
practices and management, planned and directed from 
above, therefore looms as large as it did during the 
Stalin era. But there are significant departures from 
the Stalin pattern. The prominent nostrum of the 
magic-producing Lysenko-Michurinist science and the 
“Great Stalinist Plan of Reconstruction of Nature’’ 
through afforestation of the dry steppes and through 
irrigation are considerably deflated and shelved. 

While apparently shedding some of the unrealistic 
aspects of Stalin’s program of agricultural improve- 
ment, his successors went far beyond Stalin in some 
respects. One is the proposed increase in the use of 
commercial fertilizer. The idea itself is sound, since 
higher crop yields depend upon increased application 
of fertilizer. However, the exceedingly high targets 
for fertilizer production—an increase from some 6 
million metric tons in 1953 to 16.5-17.5 million in 
1959, and to 28-30 million in 1964, appear highly 
unrealistic. No less practical is the most recent 
phase of the new agricultural program—a plan for 
the considerable extension of acreage under grain in 
the dry areas of the U.S.S.R. [Editor's note: Due to 
new developments, the original text concerning this 
program has been amended by the author and is 
printed as an Addendum at the close of the article.] 

A second departure from the Stalinist pattern con- 
cerms economic incentives. During the Stalin era 
incentives in agriculture usually took two directions. 
The main one was Stakhanovism, which awarded a 
small number of pace-making workers, or groups of 
workers, lavish material benefits and often better 
working conditions. The high performance stand- 
atds of Stakhanovites helped the management to 
drive the rest of the labor force harder. The second 
direction—a mere bypath—was the increase of 
kolkhoz earnings through higher state prices for com- 
pulsory deliveries. It was practiced during the 
Stalin era with regard to a limited number of crops, 
when a rapid and large increase in production was 
deemed urgent. 

The Malenkov-Khrushchev program has concen- 
trated on the second method of increasing economic 
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incentives by raising prices in those branches of 
agriculture where progress has been slow or non- 
existent. As was pointed out earlier, state prices for 
compulsory deliveries of animal products, potatoes 
and vegetables were increased. At the same time, 
the compulsory delivery quotas for potatoes and 
vegetables were reduced for kolkhozes. However, the 
extent and effect of these incentives are questionable. 
The increase in prices is not as imposing as it appears, 
since it applies to a very low price base. Further- 
more, the low prices of grain have not been raised, 
although it is the most important Soviet crop (ac- 
counting for about 70 percent of total crop acreage). 
There is also a question of how much the increase in 
delivery prices will filter through to the rank-and- 
file members of collectives, considering the large 
capital investment, the heavy overhead for adminis- 
tration, and the huge waste prevalent in collective 
farming. In any event, the real value of any increase 
in cash income of collective farmers depends in the 
last analysis on whether consumer goods are actually 
supplied and reasonably priced. 


ETURNING, at last, to the question raised at 
the outset, it appears that the more decisive 
emphasis on consumer goods has given the Soviet 
economic policy a ‘‘new look’’ of sorts, though its 
continuity is by no means assured. In agriculture 
this is much less the case. Some of the Stalinist 
farm programs have been deflated to more realistic 
proportions by eliminating a certain amount of gi- 
gantomania. Private farming of kolkhozniks has won 
what seems to be a temporary reprieve. Greater 
attention is now focused on economic incentives. 
But the main emphasis continues, as in Stalin’s era, 
on agrarian supercollectivism and party domination, 
despite their failure to raise agricultural productivity 
in the U.S. S. R. 

The prospect of a serious improvement in the agri- 
cultural situation in the short run is unlikely. It 1s 
symptomatic that shortly after his celebrated report 
to the Central Committee, Khrushchev was already 
denouncing delays in the implementation of the new 
policy decisions.”! And once again the most backward 
sector—animal husbandry—was a prominent target 
of complaints. In the long run, however, the impact 
of the industrial, labor, and investment policies on 
agriculture cannot be overlooked, (assuming, of course, 
that such policies are not short-lived). By creating 
a more favorable environment for collective agri- 


21 In a speech to the editors of the provincial press, reported in 
Pravda, December 4, 1953, also Pravda and Izvestiia, March 21, 1954. 
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culture, they would provide a decisive test of its 
productive capacity. 


Addendum 


A far-reaching new development in Soviet agri- 
cultural policy, which has taken place largely since 
this article first went to press, has been the vigorous 
emphasis on the expansion of grain acreage. Until 
1954, Soviet spokesmen, including Khrushchev, were 
generally optimistic about the grain situation. 
However, Soviet plans have always called for further 
large increases of grain production, predominantly 
through the raising of yields per acre. The strong 
improvement of yields per acre no doubt reflected 
the fact that increased production through a large 
extension of the crop area could only be achieved by 
costly processes of irrigation and reclamation (unless 
low-yielding marginal land were used). This fact 
was corroborated by the adoption, during the last 
years of Stalin’s life, of a large irrigation program 
in the semi-arid European regions of the U. S. S. R. 
The sound policy of improving of yields was greatly 
distorted by Stalinist reliance on the theories of the 
Williams-Lysenko School of Pseudo-Science; the 
consequence was unrealistically high and premature 
goals. 

Khruhschev, in his report of September 15, 1953, 
also stressed the raising of yields as a principal means 
of increasing grain production, without mentioning 
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the Williams-Lysenko panaceas or the Stalin irriga- 
tion program. A few months later, however, the 
Kremlin decreed a new spectacular program for ex- 
panding grain acreage in the Eastern regions of 
the U. S. S. R. The decree called for the seeding by 
1955 of at least 13,000,000 hectares (32,000,000 acres) 
to grain, mostly spring wheat on virgin land, or 
land long out of cultivation, east of the Volga— 
principally in the Urals, southwestern Siberia, and 
Kazakhstan. 

The new program involves a considerable shift of 
labor and of capital investment in new machine- 
tractor stations and large state grain farms. An 
intensive campaign was organized, with much bally- 
hoo and the customary shibboleths, during the late 
winter and spring of 1954 for the purpose of mobilizing 
workers and specialists to staff the new grain farms 
and M. T.S. It was reported in June that more than 
140,000 workers arrived in the region, often to find 
that the new farms were not ready to use them or to 
provide tolerable living conditions. 

Considering the difficult climatic and soil condi- 
tions in many of these regions, the short growing 
season, the light precipitation and frequent droughts, 
and the widespread salinity of the soil, it is difficult 
to share the optimism of Khrushchev and Co., who 
expect to obtain 18 to 20 million metric tons of grain 
from this area. The memory of Soviet failures with 
grain farms in the same regions in the 1930's does not 
help to inspire belief in the new program. 


The Case History of Belorussia 


By Nicholas Vakar 


Editor's Note: Mr. Vakar’s article is the seventh in Problems of 
Communism's series of studies on the history, application, and mean- 
ing of Soviet nationality policy. The author’s comprehensive treat- 
ment concerning the fate of the third largest ethnic group in the 
U. S. S. R. illustrates once again the Kremlin’s determination to 
eradicate any manifestation of independent thought and activity 
among its subjects. 


ELORUSSIANS, or White Russians, are a sub- 
division of the East Slavic stock to which the 
Ukrainians (or Little Russians) and the Russians 





Mr. Vakar is Professor of Russian Civilization and Literature at 
Wheaton College, Massachusetts; his Belorussia: The Making of a Na- 


tion (Harvard University Press) is scheduled for publication in late 
1954. 


(Great Russians) also belong. As the smallest mem- 
ber of that family, they inhabit a territory of 207,600 
sq. km. (79,846 sq. miles) surrounded by Poland in 
the west, Lithuania and Latvia in the north, Russia 
in the east, and the Ukraine in the south (see map on 
p- 26). No one knows exactly how many Belorus- 
sians there are. The last general censuses recorded 
only 989,900 Belorussians in Poland (1931), and 
5,267,400 in the U. S. S. R. (1939), although the total 
was revised by the Soviets up to approximately 
8,500,000 as of June 1, 1941. No data have been 
published since, but circumspect judgment based on 
indirect evidence would suggest that the total number 
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THE BELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


of Belorussian-speaking people in the U. S. S. R. does 
not exceed 6 millions today (a ratio of approximately 
1:20 between Belorussians and Great Russians). 

Facts of geography and demography, however, 
have little power against the Belorussian nationalists’ 
views of their family and legitimate home. They 
are convinced that: 

1) Belorussians are an ethnic group of pure Balto- 
Slavic descent, thus having an inalienable right to 
both the Baltic and the Slavic heritage. 

2) The name Belorussia is inadequate and either 
ought to be replaced by Kryvia' or—as a lesser 
evil—ought to be translate¢ White Ruthenia, not 
White Russia. 

3) Ancient Belorussia was an early home of ‘‘ demo- 
cratic ideas’’ and “‘social equality’’ unknown to other 





1From the name of a presumably ancestral tribe (Kryvichy) 
which had dwelt in the northern part of present Belorussia. 
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Slavic tribes; the Belorussian (Kryvian) people were 
already politically independent in the ninth century; 
from the thirteenth century on, they dominated the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania which, in fact, was a 
Belorussian Lithuanian state; in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries Belorussian writings “‘over- 
shadowed all Slavic literatures.’’ 

4) The aggressive policies of Warsaw on the one 
hand, and Moscow on the other, were responsible for 
the decline of the Old Belorussian culture; today, 
‘bitter memories of the past make the Belorussian 
turn from Poland and Russia with equal disgust.” ? 

5) The Allied Powers at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference were mistaken in rejecting the Belorussian 
claim for independence; a Belorussian state would 
have been a “‘stabilizing factor’’ in Eastern Europe, 





2M. Harecki, Hystoryja belaruskae literatury, (History of Belo- 
russian Literature), Vilna (Poland), 1921. 
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indeed “‘might have prevented or circumscribed 
World WarII.. .’’? 

The student of history may not agree. His view 
will only inflame the ardors of believers in the na- 
tional myth. Belorussian nationalism has become a 
latent force which can neither be negated nor dis- 
missed. If nobody else, the Soviet leaders themselves 
have acknowledged its existence. The viability of 
Belorussian nationalism is demonstrated by the 
Kremlin’s efforts to bring it under control, neutralize 
it, and finally liquidate it with all the means at their 
disposal. 


First Attempts at Independence 


T is significant that none of the nationalist claims 

enumerated above had been made before the Russian 
Revolution. 

National self-determination among the peoples of 
the Tsarist empire was, for many reasons, a slow 
and belated process. By no means were the Belo- 
russians in the front row of the movement which 
swept Europe in the nineteenth century. Their 
intellectual elite had been either polonized or russian- 
ized, while the common people farmed as of old, 
undisturbed in their customs and beliefs, and faithful 
to the native idiom. Since the Belorussian area was 
almost totally agrarian, there was no middle class. 
The standards of living and of literacy were among 
the lowest in the empire. The people did not remem- 
ber their ‘‘ glorious past’’ and were not even sure of 
their own identity. When asked who they were, 
they simply described themselves as ** local residents’’ 
(tutashni, tuteishi). The administration treated people 
of the Greek Orthodox faith as Russians, and those 
of the Roman Catholic faith as Polish. 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth century did 
Polish and Russian scholarship discover that the 
inhabitants of the region were neither Poles nor Rus- 
sians. Used hitherto in a geographical sense, ‘‘ Belo- 
russian’’ became an ethnographical term around 
which, by the end of the century, a movement of 
national self-determination began to crystallize. 

The movement followed a natural course from 
ethnic to literary, and from cultural to political 
nationalism. It had not reached a very advanced 
stage when World War I, the Russian Revolution, 
and the institution of the democratic Provisional 
Government in Petrograd drastically changed the 
situation. Young Belorussian leadership split over 





3 See statements in leading Belorussian emigré periodicals of that 
period—e.g., Backauscyna (Munich, Germany), Belaruskae Slova 


(Garfield, New Jersey, U. S. A.}, Belaruski Emibrant (Toronto, 
Canada). 


socio-economic issues. The nationalist faction’s 
claims did not go beyond ‘‘cultural autonomy”’ or 
‘‘a territorial status’’ within the political boundaries 
of Russia. But even these optimum claims proved 
incompatible with the popular mood. In the free 
elections held throughout Russia in the spring of 1917, 
not a single seat was won in the municipal and rural 
councils (zemstvos) by the nationalists. A few months 
later, in the general elections to the Constituent 
Assembly, their ticket collected barely 29,000 votes 
in all Belorussia.* To be sure, there already were 
Belorussian clubs, schools, newspapers, and writers of 
national fame. But the idea of nationality was 
bound up with the mother tongue—that is, with 
cultural and literary rather than political unity— 
and at that was hindered by the absence of a literary 
standard, even of a grammar for the schools.® In 
many quarters, the Belorussian idiom was still re- 
garded as a lower form of Russian and not as an 
independent language. 

The Bolshevik coup d'état in November, 1917 gave 
Belorussian nationalism the momentum it needed in 
two opposite, though equally effective, ways. The 
Bolsheviks were seeking to enroll the dynamic forces 
of both socialism and nationalism for world revo- 
lution. They urged ‘‘the oppressed nations’ to fight 
‘for the freedom of self-determination, i.¢., the 
freedom of secession,’’ and to break up empires.® To 
them, ‘‘the nationality question was a subordinate 
one’’’ and the Belorussians, like the other peoples of 
Russia, were offered immediate statehood provided 
they adopt a Soviet system of government. At the 
time it was not too clear what the Soviet system of 
government might be; in any event, this was a minor 
consideration from the nationalists’ point of view. 
Tongue in cheek, a group of the nationalist leaders 
gladly joined hands with the Soviet Commissariat 
of Nationalities (at that time headed by Stalin) in 
preparing the administration of the forthcoming 
Belorussian republic, a Soviet and socialist state but 
a sovereign one—so the Bolshevik promise went. 

For anti-Soviet leaders, on the other hand, the 
quick establishment of a sovereign Belorussian state 





4See V. Stankevitch, Sudby narodov Rossii (The Fates of the 
Peoples of Russia), Berlin, 1922, p. 39. 

5 The first Belorussian grammar, Belaruskaja hramatyka dzelia 
shkol (A Belorussian Grammar for the Schools) was compiled by 
B. Tarashkevich in 1918 and published in Minsk. 

6V. Lenin, Izbrannye statii po natsionalnomu voprosu (Collected 
Works on the National Question), ed. by I. Tovstukha, Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1924. 

7J. Stalin, Marxism and the National Question, Foreign Language 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1947, p. 39. 
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was now the only way to save the country from 
communism. They turned to the Central Powers 
which occupied the land (in accordance with the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk of February, 1918). The 
Austro-German military command obliged and a 
Belorussian National Republic (BNR) was proclaimed 
in Minsk on March 25, 1918. All ties with Russia 
were severed, and claims were laid upon all territories 
where Belorussian was spoken. A national flag was 
adopted. The state seal bore the symbol (pahonia) of 
the ancient Lithuanian Russian state, and postage 
stamps of three denominations were printed. Sov- 
ereign power having thus been consummated, the self- 
imposed government sat down to do business as best 
it could. The occupation authorities had given it 
considerable leeway in domestic affairs and even in 
foreign relations. A number of reforms had to be 
hastily enacted to promote Belorussian culture and to 
awaken the national consciousness of the people: 
decrees were issued, making Belorussian the state 
language, granting equality rights to the minority 
groups, reforming the educational system, paving the 
ground for elections to a state legislature, abolishing 
private land-ownership, nationalizing forests, lakes, 
and natural resources, establishing an eight-hour 
work-day, etc. 

These reforms took place during the summer and 
fall of 1918, up to the time the Germans were defeated 
in the West. In December, however, the German 
occupation troops were withdrawn, spelling doom for 
the Belorussian National Republic. 

The communists moved in quickly. A Belorussian 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government had been formed 
in Moscow by the Belorussian Department of the 
Commissariat for the Nationalities, consisting chiefly 
of former members of the Belorussian National Com- 
mittee in Minsk. On January 1, 1919 it outlawed the 
BNR, proclaimed a Belorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, and called an All-Belorussian Congress of 
Workers, Peasants and Soldiers, to confirm the ‘‘will 
of the people.’’ However, the delegates of Smolensk, 
Mogilev and Vitebsk provinces rejected the idea of 
an independent statehood and the territory of the 
Republic shrank to six counties of Minsk province 
alone. Only three months later the Red Army was 
routed, and Belorussia conquered by the Poles. 

Although independent statehood had been un- 
solicited and short-lived, it had stirred the pride and 
imagination of the people. Political independence 
seemed no longer something to attain, but something 
to regain. A myth rapidly grew around the BNR 
and the B. S. S. R.: the 25th of March for the anti- 
Soviet population, and the 1st of January for the 
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Soviet side, became Independence Days to be celebrated 
for years to come. 


The Rise and Decline of Belorussian Nationalism 


HE treaty of Riga (March 18, 1921) cut Belorussia 

in halves, one Polish, another Soviet. Sad as 
was this circumstance for the people, the Belorussian 
national movement gained rather than lost from the 
partition of the national territory. 

The Poles had no clear idea as to how they should 
treat the Belorussian minority. They were not pre- 
pared to grant it territorial status within the Polish 
state, but they believed that they might use Belo- 
russianism for two purposes: first, counteracting the 
Russian influence in the eastern provinces, and 
secondly, attracting the Soviet Belorussians to the 
Polish side. Consequently, Belorussian leaders were 
given financial and other support to proceed with the 
belorussification of the borderland Ckresy) under the 
supervision of the Polish authority. 

Meanwhile, beyond the border the B. S. S. R. was 
restored as a sovereign state and at first enjoyed equal 
status with Russia itself. The national administra- 
tion was given full freedom in belorussifying the 
country, even in treating the Russians as a second- 
place minority. Presently, everything reminiscent of 
‘‘old Russia’’ was destroyed, remodeled, or reformed. 
The Russian language was banned from schools, 
courts, and offices, even from homes. The people 
were ordered to bring their dialects into line with the 
national standard, still in the making itself. People 
who spoke a mixed idiom were criticized as ‘‘ Musco- 
vites’’ and deprived of rights. Moscow remained un- 
disturbed; in fact, it was pleased. Twice it even in- 
creased the territory of Soviet Belorussia, raising its 
land area to 125,703 sq. km. (48,347 sq. miles) and 
its population to 5,439,400 by 1926. 

The nationalists, it seemed, could not have made a 
better bargain. The price they were paying the 
Kremlin—enforcement of the communist program— 
meant little to them: there were few Belorussians 
among the ‘“‘capitalists’’ who perished in the ‘‘class 
struggle’’. On the other hand, there was much to be 
gained through lip service to *‘ Marxism-Leninism.” 
The leaders of the former BNR gave up their hopes for 
a ‘‘democratic Belorussia,’’ and returned from exile 
(1925).8 Given at once responsible positions in the 
Soviet administration, they enthusiastically joined 
hands with local communists in building ‘*the Belo- 
russian home.”’ 


8 Except President Krechenski and Minister Zakharka who died 
in exile, in 1927 and 1943 respectively. 
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The Poles obviously were not able to outbid the 
Soviets, and the Belorussian movement in Poland got 
out of hand. In 1928 the Polish government, fearing 
open revolt, cracked down on the 100,000-member 
Belorussian Workers’ and Peasants’ Society (Hramada) 
which worked closely with the communist under- 
ground. As soon as the leaders were jailed the Krem- 
lin offered to exchange them for Poles arrested in the 
U. S. S. R. Shipped out to Minsk by the Poles, 
leaders of the Hramada were received as national 
martyrs and heroes. 

In time virtually the whole nationalist leadership— 
the elite of Young Belorussia—was gathered in Minsk 
under the protection of the Communist International. 
They fele that their strategy had been vindicated 
and that their investment in ‘world revolution’’ had 
paid off. Hadn’t they succeeded in nationalizing 
communism? Their national home, though Soviet in 
structure, was even more Belorussian than they had 
hoped. 

In the meantime, the Kremlin had been losing 
faith in the imminence of world-wide revolution, 
and the safety of the Soviet Union became the prime 
concern of the party. Belorussian nationalism as an 
instrument for fomenting unrest in neighboring 
Poland was no longer of use to the regime. Nation- 
alism among the minorities became, in fact, a target 
of increasing attack since it constituted an obstacle 
to the newly emerging doctrine of ** Soviet patriotism.”’ 
The problem was solved in the manner that has since 
become only too familiar to observers of the Soviet 
system. By the fall of 1929, the whole Belorussian 
leadership—including the most glorified leaders of 
the Hramada—found itself behind prison walls. No 
legal procedure was observed. Thousands of scholars, 
writers, teachers, even students were arrested and 
deported, or liquidated in jail. Indeed, it seemed as 
though the Kremlin had deliberately gathered the 
entire Belorussian elite in Minsk to liquidate it all 
at once. 

The nationalist movement was beheaded by the 
very power which, only a decade before, had given it 
a new lease on life. Persecution of the survivors 
continued through the 1930’s, and even the Com- 
munist Party of Belorussia was scratched to the bone. 
The Party First Secretary Sharangovich was shot. 
The Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
Haladzed was murdered in jail. Zhylunovich, presi- 
dent of the B. S. S. R. and one of the founders of the 
Communist Party of Belorussia, was imprisoned and 
died “‘awaiting trial."" The actual founder of the 
B. S.S. R., Charviakov, shot himself to avoid torture 


and shameful ‘‘confession.’’ Scores of prominent 





communists followed them to the grave or to Siberian 
labor camps. All had been accused of burgeois na- 
tionalism, espionage, and sabotage, and disappeared 
in the wake of those whom they themselves had 
liquidated only a few years before. 

Of the intellectual elite, with the exception of a 
dozen writers and scholars who “‘repented’’ and whose 
talents communism still could use, not a single man 
who had labored under the Soviets for the establish- 
ment of the “‘Belorussian national home’’ was free 
and alive. Their offices were handed over to the 
younger generation, ideologically conditioned to un- 
questioning obedience to Moscow. Literature, thea- 
tre, radio, the fine arts, and the press were brought 
under central control in ‘‘unions’’ of writers, artists, 
composers, architects, and others, each under the iron 
thumb of a party delegate. Belorussian institutions 
were preserved in outward form, indeed grew in num- 
ber, but were filled with a new substance. The 
history of Belorussia was ordered rewritten in line 
with the history of the U.S. S$. R. National culture 
was tolerated, even encouraged, on condition that it 
be, in Stalin’s words, ‘‘nationalist in form and 
socialist in content.’’ ® 

Belorussian nationalism seemed sufficiently ‘‘social- 
ized’’ when, in 1939, World War II broke out, and 
the Soviet armies marched into prostrate Poland to 
‘liberate’ their oppressed brethren, the Ukrainians 
and the Belorussians. After Poland’s defeat, the 
Soviet Union, according to its treaty with Nazi 
Germany, incorporated West Belorussia, The incor- 
poration of these territories raised new political and 
cultural problems for the Soviet masters. 


World War II: Unification and Dispersion 


T has been observed that certain symbols are used 
not because certain things are believed to exist, 
but rather certain things are believed to exist because 
certain symbols are used. The maxim, it would seem, 





® The method by which Belorussian culture has been ‘‘denational- 
ized’’ to conform with Stalin's dictum is too broad and complicated 
a subject to be discussed in this article. The pattern is the same as 
applied to other Soviet-controlled minorities. All Soviet literature 
and art reflects the uniformity which has been imposed; the Belorus- 
sian literature differs from the Russian, Ukrainian, Estonian, Kirghiz 
and Armenian only in the linguistic medium. Even the Belorussian 
language has been revised to conform more closely to the Russian 
(see the article by Uriel Weinreich, “‘The Russification of Soviet 
Minority Languages,’ Problems of Communism, No. 6, Vol. II, 1953). 
National shrines, such as St. Euphronyne Church in Polock, have 
been destroyed. Pictures of national heroes (Skoryna, Kalinouski) 
have been removed from public places. The rewriting of Belorus- 
sian history has erased every vestige of the national heritage. 
According to present Soviet historiography, there was no Belorussian 
culture to speak of until the country became Soviet. 
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was not unknown to Poland and the Kremlin, but 
they interpreted it in opposite ways. 

The Poles believed that by removing the symbols of 
Belorussian independence they might open people’s 
eyes to the fact that such a thing as a Belorussian 
nation never was nor could be. On the other hand, 
the Soviets cultivated the symbols of Belorussianism in 
the firm conviction that they would induce the people 
to believe in a nation which had, in fact, ceased to 
exist. In accordance with their respective theories, 
the Poles destroyed the shell but did not touch the 
animal, while the Soviets removed the animal and 
kept the shell. The Polish policy left the Belorus- 
sians without legitimate outlets for any but Polish 
activities. The Soviets let Belorussian institutions 
survive, but filled them with adummy personnel. As 
a result, Belorussian nationalism became in Poland 
an uneasy spirit in search of a body, while in the 
Soviet Union, the body was preserved intact, but the 
spirit crushed. However tamed Soviet Belorussia 
may have appeared, her meeting with the hard- 
tempered spirit of West Belorussia represented a 
menacing ptoblem to the Kremlin. 

For obvious reasons, the Kremlin wanted the union 
of West Belorussia with the U. S. S. R. to appear 
voluntary. The occupation authorities announced 
that the people would be entirely free to decide their 
political future. The West Belorussian nationalists, 
even those with a long anti-Soviet record, were 
neither harried nor incommoded.’® On the contrary, 
they were invited to take part in the election cam- 
paign for a National Assembly which in turn was to 
decide the ‘‘question’’ of incorporation. Some pro- 
nationalists who knew better had fled to Germany 
or to Lithuania, but others were only too glad to 
contribute to the historical ‘‘reunion’’ of their people. 
No communication with the B. S. S. R. was permitted, 
but the symbols of Belorussian national sovereignty 
were displayed all over the occupied territory. 
There was little knowledge of communism, and little 
fear of it among the people embittered against the 
Poles. Belorussian patriotism was skillfully played 
upon by swarms of propagandists sent over from 
the U.S. S. R. 

On election day, October 22, a tremendous effort 
was made to drive the entire West Belorussian elec- 
torate to the ballot boxes. Where persuasion and 
allurement failed, coercion was used. According to 


10 For instance, Anton Lutskevich, the former leader of the BNR, 
was appointed technical adviser to the provisional administration 
in Soviet-occupied Vilna (September-October 1939); other Polish 
“‘collaborationists’’ (uhadovtsy) were permitted freedom of speech, 
travel, and public activity. 
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the official data, 2,672,280 persons, or 96.7.% of the 
electorate went to the polls: 2,409,522 voted for the 
“national ticket,’’ favoring incorporation, and 
247,245 against it, while 14,932 ballots were dis- 
allowed for ‘‘technical errors.’’ In all, 927 repre. 
sentatives to the National Assembly were elected, 
804 men and 123 women, one delegate for every 
5,000 inhabitants of West Belorussia. It is note- 
worthy that although the Polish population was 
estimated at 40 percent, only 110 Poles were in- 
cluded among the candidates, that is, 11.9 percent 
of the total number of nominees.4!' On October 28, 
the National Assembly convened in Bialystok, and 
‘‘decided’’ unanimously to demand the incorporation 
of West Belorussia into the U. S. S. R. 

At about this time, the news was released that the 
U. S. S. R. had handed over to Lithuania the city of 
Vilna and adjacent lands—2,750 sq. miles with a 
population of 457,500. The Act, alienating a terri- 
tory which the West Belorussians considered their 
own, had been signed on October 10th, but its publi- 
cation was withheld until after the elections. It was 
too late for the National Assembly to protest, had it 
chosen to do so. 

Meantime, representatives had been dispatched to 
Moscow, where all was in readiness for a formal 
incorporation ceremony. On November 2 ‘‘the Ex- 
traordinary Fifth Session of the U. S. S. R. Supreme 
Soviet acceded to the request of the masses of the 
people of West Belorussia and accepted them into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.’’ ? 


The fate of the country was sealed, but in the first 
months the Kremlin did not press its program of 
sOvietization too vigorously. The economy was 
nationalized, but small trade was left free and collec- 
tivization of farming delayed. As the winter pro- 
gressed, however, the process of sovietization was 
accelerated. The last vestiges of Polish administra- 
tion were removed. The Polish colonists (osadnicy) 
were treated as ‘‘ enemies of the people’’ and liquidated, 
even the many who had thoroughly assimilated into 
Belorussian life, whose children no longer could 
speak Polish. One eye-witness reports: 

In the severe winter, we saw Polish women, locked in freight cars, 


without heat or food, throw the frozen bodies of their children 
through the windows at the feet of the Soviet guards." 


11 Pravda, October 19, 1939. 

12 Quoted from the USSR Information Bulletin, Washington, D. C., 
January 4, 1944, p.6. For the full text of the Act of Incorporation, 
see Izvestita, November 4, 1939. 

13 J. Margolin, ‘*Sovietizatsiia Zapadnoi Belorussii,’’ (The Soviet- 
ization of Western Belorussia), Novy Zhurnal, New York, 1948, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 255-263. 
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Jewish cultural and economic clubs were either dis- 
banded or their activities restricted; of four Yiddish 
newspapers published in 1935, only one was left in 
Minsk. The more prominent West-Belorussian leaders 
were invited to Minsk and quietly disappeared. In 
April, the “‘invitation’’ was extended to writers and 
artists; those who unwarily showed dissatisfaction 
with the ‘‘Stalinized’’ forms of national culture were 
deported and others given a period of grace to mold 
themselves into the Soviet pattern. 

Polish money was outlawed; virtually the entire 
savings of the people were expropriated. Everybody 
was thus forced to look for work and to accept such 
conditions and wages as were offered by the only 
employer—the state. ‘‘An immediate and universal 
proletarianization of the city resulted, and wages 
became the only source of income,’’ according to 
the same witness quoted above. Another writes: 

In February the business section of the city [Pinsk] resembled a 
cemetery; stores closed, street lights unlit, people afraid to walk 
at night. At the public market (bazar) one could sell and buy old 
watches, dresses, decks of cards, frying pans, pillows, all kinds of 


junk which had suddenly assumed a new value . . . Bread lines 


appeared . . . The arrests continued. No one was sure of what 
might happen to him . . . In March, two thousand people were 
deported, all relatives of the previously arrested. 

With the incorporation of Lithuania into the Soviet 
Union on August 3, 1940, the last nationalist strong- 
hold in Vilna was liquidated. The purges then 
spread from city to village; the community leaders, 
the rural intelligentsia, and practically everyone who 
had been politically active in the past was removed. 

Farmers owning more than one horse and more than 
one cow were classified as kulaks and deported to 
eastern regions of the U. S. S. R. Others left the 
village rather than be enrolled in the collective farms, 
and went to work in the city. According to available 
evidence, less than half of the population in many 
localities were left to work in the fields.° The indi- 
vidual owner-manager and the unskilled laborer were 
liquidated, and only a quaking fringe of handicraft- 
workers was left outside the planned mass-production 
of goods and services. 

The Communist Party was expanded and the more 
trustworthy recruits, in the eyes of Moscow, appointed 
to national offices. Literature, the fine arts, the press, 
indeed all cultural activities fell under party control, 
and the ‘‘national ideology’’ under its direction. 
Libraries were purged, schools supplied with new 
textbooks, and the literary standard was unified. 





4 E. Silevskaia, Novoe Russkoe Slovo, New York, Feb. 14, 1952. 
'8 Backauscyna, Munich, October 15, 1951, No. 72. 


Growing popular unrest was quelled by mass deporta- 
tions, arrests, and executions. Communications with 
the original B. S. S. R. remained restrictive. Eco- 
nomically, the country was worse off than it had ever 
been under the Poles, and the general atmosphere was 
one of despondency, hatred, and fear. Politically, 
however, the situation seemed well in hand. 

The Soviet press boasted of the new successes and 
achievements, filling its pages with acknowledg- 
ments of the ‘‘eternal debt of the Belorussian people 
to the Communist Party and to Stalin’’ for the ‘‘com- 
plete fulfillment of the national dream."’ 


Occupation and “Liberation” 


HE Germans attacked the U. S. S. R. on June 22, 
1941, and in about three weeks the whole terri- 
tory of Belorussia was overrun. 

There is little quarrel among historians that the 
Belorussian population offered no resistance, indeed 
welcomed the invader and hastened to cooperate 
with him. The Soviet civil authorities had fled, 
leaving the people to their own devices, but the 
German armies had no difficulty in maintaining order 
in the rear." A kind of self-government sprang up 
in the urban and rural communities, left free by the 
military command to look after their own affairs. 
The economic situation deteriorated, especially in 
the cities, but people obviously enjoyed ‘‘a breath of 
freedom’’ not known before, and the feeling grew 
that there might be better opportunities for self- 
development after the war. ‘‘Unfortunately,’’ as one 
Witness put it, ‘‘the favorable attitude toward the 
Germans continued only as long as there was military 
government; the so-called Reichskommissarn quickly 
destroyed the good will of the people.”” ” The in- 
competent and inhuman Nazi civil administration 
caused a complete reversal of the popular attitude 
within less thana year. Treated as a sub-human race, 
persecuted and abused, often reduced to caveman 
existence in the woods and swamps, the Belorussian 
people had no recourse but to join hands with the 
Soviets in a guerrilla warfare for survival. 

From the abundant evidence gathered on this 
period the following observations can be made: 

1) With liberation from communism, the country’s 
whole economic and social structure collapsed. 


16 See eyewitness accounts by Veresov in Novoe Russkoe Slovo, New 
York, October 23, 1949; Prorvich in Sotsialisticheski Vestnik, New 
York, No. 10, 1950; Ivanov, tbid., No. 5, 1949, and No. 1, 1952, as 
well as the memoirs by Kovpak and other Soviet guerrilla leaders. 

17 Cf. Heinz Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Soldaten (Memoirs of a 
Soldier), 1951. 
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There were no individual and no public bodies ready 
to represent the nation or to take over the responsi- 
bilities of administration on more than a community 
level. Reared in the habit of obedience, the human 
mass patiently waited for orders from whatever new 
authority might be imposed on them. 

2) Without waiting for orders, however, and much 
against the German will, collective farming was 
spontaneously discontinued all over the territory of 
Belorussia. In the areas where no occupation au- 
thority appeared, there was a return to the pre- 
revolutionary pattern of government, the mir, as 
if the years of Soviet power had brought no change 
in the people’s minds and habits. 

3) Although brought up in one totalitarian system 
and dominated by another, the people, to the extent 
that they were left free to manage their own affairs, 
set out quietly to build a democratic order, however 
rudimentary in form and limited in purpose it may 
have been. 

4) Belorussian nationalism made a poor showing, 
though slightly better in the western than in the 
eastern part of the country. A score of die-hard 
nationalists did return from exile—some of them 
well-known—but they were not able to stir the hopes 
and imagination of the people. Perhaps in the 
popular mind symbols of Belorussianism had been 
too long associated, indeed too often confused, with 
communism. Moreover, the former exiles, perfectly 
vocal in their denunciations of the Soviet system, 
were surprisingly tongue-tied in acknowledging 
German wrongs. To the common man, their position 
suggested that they were either powerless or cowardly 
and treacherous. In any event, despite some loud 
claims to the contrary, there is no documentary 
evidence of the guerrilla leaders’ ever formulating a 
nationalist program, whether they fought the Soviets 
or the Germans. In fact, instances have been re- 
corded of Belorussian bands fighting both communism 
and *‘ Belorussianism’’ at the same time. 

It was not that the Belorussian had lost pride in 
himself and his way of life. More than ever, his 
patriotism had ethnic and cultural overtones. But 
the old political symbols had worn out, and between 
the Germans and the Soviets the country had no 
choice. When in June 1944 an All-Belorussian 
Convention was convened in Minsk to confirm the 
Act of Independence of March 25, 1918, and to form 
a Belorussian government, there was little reaction 
among the people. A few days later the Germans 
withdrew and the country became Soviet again. 
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The Soviets Again 


Y this time the communists had learned a lesson. 

They realized that active subversive nationalism 
and latent nationalism require different modes of 
suppression. Subversive groups in the country were 
liquidated more or less effectively, although they 
kept the MGB and NKVD busy for several years, 
On the other hand, attempts were made to neutralize 
refugee opinion and action abroad by raising the 
symbols of Belorussian independence to a new height: 
Soviet Belorussia was given a new national flag and, 
along with one other Soviet republic (the Ukraine), 
made a member of the United Nations on an ostensibly 
equal footing with the U. S. S. R. itself. 

The B. S. S. R. government and party Central 
Committee have been reshuffled several times, and 
most of the responsible positions have been filled by 
persons of non-Belorussian origin.’* Government 
decrees which by law should be published in both the 
Belorussian and Russian languages, are often in Rus- 
sianalone. The army, institutions of higher learning, 
and most official correspondence also use only Russian. 
The new Belorussian dictionary (1953) is mostly a 
transliteration of Russian words. There are reports 
that people avoid speaking Belorussian in the streets 
lest they be suspected of *‘bourgeois nationalism.” 
The history of Belorussia is once again being re- 
written, to emphasize even more strongly the his- 
torical ‘‘debt’’ of the country to Russia. Belorussian 
scholarship is instructed to stress the indebtedness of 
modern Belorussian literature ‘‘ to Belinsky, Turgenev, 
Nekrasov, Leo Tolstoy, Maxim Gorky, and other 
Russian classics.’ Writings of the prerevolution- 
ary period are condemned as “‘ petty-bourgeois,’’ and 
un-Belorussian. Belorussian patriotism is consist- 
ently divorced from its historical past, and the 
national heroes of Russia glorified.!® Cultural insti- 
tutions have undergone transformation. As a neutral 
observer remarked, ‘*The bottle displays Belorussian 
labels, but the beverage is from a Russian mixer.”’ 

This course may stamp out latent nationalism 


18 In 1951, if names can be any indication, the B. S. S. R. Govern- 
ment consisted of 22 Russians, one Georgian, one Jew, and nine 
Belorussians. A Russian (Boldyrev) was elected President of the 
B. S. S. R. Supreme Soviet in 1952, and three more Russians were 
introduced into the government. The First Secretaries of both the 
Communist Party and the Komsomol (Patolichev and Mosherov) 
are Russian. 

19'V. Galperin “‘O perezhitkakh burzhuaznovo natsionalizma ¥ 
belorusskom literaturovedenii’’ (On survivals of Bourgeois Natton- 
alism in Belorussian Literature), Literaturnaya Gazeta, Moscow, 
May 12, 1948. 
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among the educated. For the peasantry, a policy of 
mass migration has been adopted. Whole commu- 
nities in East Prussia (Kaliningrad province) have been 
resettled with Belorussian farmers. Thousands more 
of the peasants have been transferred to new settle- 
ments in West Siberia and Central Asia. This year 
a drive is being sponsored for the ‘‘ voluntary migra- 
tion’ of new thousands of Belorussian lumberjacks 
with their families to the Karelo-Finnish S. S. R. and 
the northern provinces of the R. S. F.S. R. In their 
stead, immigrants from other Soviet republics have 
been moved in to take over Belorussian industries 
andfarming. The apparent theory is that nationalism 
latent among the minorities will be less harmful when 
dispersed. Statistical data are not available, but 
enough information has leaked out to show that the 
demographic picture of Belorussia has changed 
significantly since World War II. 


HE history of Belorussian nationalism raises a 

number of interesting questions, none of them 
easily answered: How intense are the national senti- 
ments of Belorussians? What is their nature? Are 
they purely cultural—that is, do they represent a 
striving for cultural autonomy? Or are they also 
political—that is, anti-Soviet and anti-Russian? Has 


Soviet communism succeeded in strengthening or in 
destroying Belorussian nationalism? 

Whatever the final answer to these questions, there 
is no doubt that the Kremlin is not willing to wait 
and see—that it is bent on eradicating any manifesta- 
tion of national consciousness which threatens its 
power or could do so in the future. It is ironical, per- 
haps, that while the German Nazis found Belorussian 
nationalism virtually non-existent, their oppressive 
policies, as well as the policies of the Soviet regime, 
were instrumental in arousing national feeling among 
the Belorussian people. Of course this sentiment can- 
not express itself in sharply-defined political goals. 
There is no way of telling whether persistent national 
feeling and yearnings for cultural self-expression also 
reflect a desire for political autonomy in the hearts of 
the people. At the present time, there is little or no 
evidence of such strivings among the Kremlin’s Belo- 
russian subjects. The Belorussian intelligentsia—the 
principal source of national consciousness—has been 
decimated by the Soviet regime. All channels for the 
expression of Belorussian cultural values have been 
destroyed. Real or potential, the spectre of Belo- 
russianism—as well as any other nationalism that 
threatens to disrupt the monolithic structure of the 
U. S. S. R.—continues to haunt the leaders of the 
““freest country in the world.”’ 


Lerror, Soctalism and the ‘New Legality” 


An excerpt from Terror and Progress U. S. S. R., by Barrington Moore, Jr.* 


T is frequently argued that socialism inevitably 

brings about the widespread use of terror and the 
disappearance of legal and other sateguards of the 
freedom of the individual. Socialism may be defined 
as a form of economic organization in which the de- 
cisions concerning the kinds of commodities to be pro- 
duced and their manner of distribution to the popula- 
tion are made by a central authority instead of by 
private individuals with property rights in the means 
of production. Such a definition excludes states such 
as Britain under the Labor government, where a sub- 
stantial portion of the economy remained in private 
hands. The discussion also will be confined to the 
problems specific to an industrial society. 

In its most persuasive form the argument that terror 
is the blood relative of socialism runs somewhat as 


_ 


*Published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 
A review of this book appears on p. 37. 


follows. The freedom of the individual in society 
and his defense against arbitrary attacks upon his 
person ultimately depend upon the competition of in- 
dependent interest groups within the society. The 
struggle among workers, managers, farmers, as well 
as among noneconomic groups such as organized re- 
ligion, the military forces, and others, provides the 
necessary basis for a constitutional order. This play 
of interests takes place within the framework of gen- 
eral acceptance of the rules of the game, expressed in 
law, and particularly constitutional law. The latter 
provides certain permissible methods, such as free 
elections and the organization of political parties, for 
carrying on the struggle in the political arena, and 
prohibits others, such as the use of organized violence. 
Whatever destroys the play of interest groups within 
the society and permits a single group to dominate in- 
evitably destroys the only realistic guarantee that 
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organized violence will not be used against dissenting 
persons or groups in the society. Power is the only 
effective check on power. Socialism destroys this 
check. The concentration of economic authority in 
the hands of a single body inevitably carries with it 
the concentration of political authority. The eco- 
nomic institutions of socialism, by definition, imply 
the destruction of independent foci of power and 
authority within the state and their subordination to 
a single will. 

The reply of the democratic socialist holds that 
socialism provides both a procedure for making eco- 
nomic decisions in a way that will distribute more 
goods and services to a greater proportion of the popula- 
tion, and a method through which the population 
may share in the making of these decisions. Socialists 
have tended to concentrate on the economic techni- 
calities of the way in which these results might be 
achieved and to ignore the political side of the 
question.’ Nevertheless, the essential point of their 
argument may be expressed as a claim that socialism 
provides the individual with a more realistic oppor- 
tunity for making his wishes felt than does a system 
of private property. 

I do not think that the socialist argument comes to 
grips with the liberal point that power is the only 
effective check on power. But it does draw attention 
to a major aspect of the problem: the necessity to 
distinguish between centralized economic control that 
is forcibly imposed in order to carry out a policy op- 
posed by most of the population and one that is the 
consequence of an attempt to find a more satisfactory 
way of meeting the wishes of the population. Or- 
ganized terror in the Soviet Union belongs quite 
clearly in the first of these two categories. The Soviet 
case cannot therefore be made to support the argument 
that any form of socialism will require organized terror 
to maintain it. 

Under what circumstances, then, may socialism, or 
any similar form of centralized economy, be expected 
to develop the features of organized and more or less 
permanent terror? The answer may be hazarded that 
organized terror, in its beginning stages at any rate, 
does not stem from any particular type of economic 
structure, but from the attempt to alter the structure 
of society at a rapid rate and from above through 
forceful administrative devices. The essence of the 
situation appears to lie in the crusading spirit, the 
fanatical conviction in the justice and universal 





1 Cf. Benjamin E. Lippincott, ed., On the Economic Theory of Socialism 
(Minneapolis, 1938). For a critical survey of the literature see 
Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (3rd ed.; 
New York, 1947), part III. 
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applicability of some ideal about the way life should 
be organized, along with a lack of serious concern 
about the consequences of the methods used to pursue 
this ideal. The liberal suspicion of fanatical and self. 
righteous utopianism is well founded in this respect, 
though there is very great difficulty in specifying in 
concrete terms what is utopian and what is practicable, 
The attempt to change institutions rapidly nearly 
always results in opposition by established interests, 
The more rapid and more thorough the change, the 
more extensive and bitter is the opposition likely to 
be. Hence organized terror becomes necessary. It 
may be employed either by the opponents or the 
advocates of change, or by both if the society becomes 
polarized around two camps, one upholding and one 
opposing the status quo. 

Insofar as socialism requires terror, it does so 
primarily in order to change the situation that it 
inherits from its predecessors. Economic and social 
change that is not the spontaneous product of attitudes 
and social relationships widely prevalent throughout 
the society require terror and enthusiasm as their 
motive force. Whether spontaneous or forced, a 
rapid pace of change is likely to produce widespread 
human suffering. Hence the situation in which a 
socialist regime comes to power is crucial in de- 
termining the probabilities of terror, as is widely 
recognized in socialist writings. If the socialists 
are content to take over the situation left by their 
predecessors without making fundamental changes, 
relatively little terror may be needed. This was the 
situation orginally anticipated in Marxist theory, 
where terror would merely brush away the remnants 
of the old order. If, on the other hand, socialism is 
to be dynamic after it has come to power, it is likely 
to require the constant application of terror, both 
against the population at large and dissidents within 
its own ranks. Its commitment to terror is as great 
as its commitment to change that goes against the 
habits and desires of various sectors of the population. 

Revolutionary leaders on this account are fre- 
quently faced with a dilemma. If they -display too 
little ‘‘revolutionary courage’ in the use of force, 
their opponents may rally and overthrow them. The 
weakness of the German socialists in this respect is 
often cited as one of the major elements in the Nazi 
counterrevolution. If,on the other hand, the revo- 
lutionists display too much ‘‘revolutionary courage” 
in destroying the bases of the old order and creating 
a new one, they may find that their original objec- 
tives of greater human freedom have been sacrificed 
to the necessities of keeping power. 

If terror is the product of enthusiasm and one of 
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the necessary instruments of a dynamic regime, it is 
likewise one of the elements that can destroy this 
dynamism. Here we arrive at the more specific 
question of the services and disservices to the present 
Soviet regime of organized terror and the potential 
significance of the new stress on legality, first 
announced, ironically enough, by Beria in his funeral 
oration for Stalin on March 9, 1953. In July 1953, 
Beria himself was purged, becoming the most promi- 
nent victim to date of the policy he had formally 
promulgated. Since some observers interpret the 
announcement of the new legality and ensuing 
developments as a fundamental turning-point in 
communist policy which could lead to the eventual 
emergence of a genuinely democratic form of socialism 
in the U. S. S. R.,? it is well to examine this point 
somewhat mote closely. 

First, it may be helpful to recall the sequence of 
the major events as they took place up until the 
early summer of 1953. Beria’s speech was followed 
on March 28 by a sweeping amnesty decree which re- 
leased persons sentenced to imprisonment for up to 
five years, and others, regardless of the length of the 
sentence, who had committed certain kinds of eco- 
nomic crimes involving the misuse of managerial 
authority, as well as those who had committed certain 
lesser offenses against military discipline, such as 
draft dodging and being AWOL [absent without 
leave]. The amnesty did not apply, however, to 
persons sentenced to terms of more than five years for 
counterrevolutionary crimes, major thefts of socialist 
property, banditry, and premeditated murder. A few 
days later, on April 3, Pravda and Izvestiia carried the 
startling announcement that the doctors accused of 
hastening the death of Zhdanov and Shcherbakov had 
been “‘arrested by the former USSR Ministry of State 
Security incorrectly, without any lawful basis,’’ that 
the persons accused of incorrect conduct of the in- 
vestigation of these doctors had been arrested and 
the doctors released. On April 6, a Pravda editorial 
accused a former Minister of State Security, Semyon 
D. Ignatiev, of ‘‘ political blindness’’ in connection 
with the doctors’ case, declaring he hed been misled 
by one Ryumin, a deputy minister and head of the 


investigation section, who had been arrested. ‘‘No- 
body will be permitted to violate Soviet law,’’ Pravda 
continued in its editorial. ‘‘Every worker, every 


collective farmer, and every Soviet intellectual can 
work peacefully and confidently, knowing that his 
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* Among them Isaac Deutscher in his Russia: What Next?, Oxford 
University Press, London-New York, 1953. See review in Problems 
of Communism, No. 6, Vol. II, 1953. 


civil rights are reliably guarded by Soviet socialist 
law.”’ 

Shortly afterward, the new legality spread to the 
provinces. The first announcement came from 
Georgia, where the secretary of the party, Mgeladze, 
was removed for having participated with the 
Georgian Minister of State Security in setting up a 
‘‘provocational ‘case’ falsified from beginning to 
end,’’ one of several indications that the original ac- 
cusation against the doctors had found echoes in 
similar cases in the provinces. Mgeladze’s reign was 
a brief one. Originally appointed, supposedly at the 
personal intervention of Stalin and Beria, to clean up 
the situation for which his predecessor, one Chark- 
viani, had been responsible, he began with a revealing 
denunciation of the situation under Charkviani, 
which has been cited in Chapter 1 as in illustration 
of the difficulties of Soviet rule in the provinces. 
Now by a twist of fate that has many parallels in 
Soviet history Mgeladze was accused of engaging in 
the same crimes as Charkviani.? During the rest of 
April, a number of personnel changes also took place 
in the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Azerbaijan, and 
Armenian Republics, as they adopted reorganizations 
of their ministries parallel to the one announced for 
the U. S. S. R. as a whole shortly after Stalin’s death.* 
Presumably similar changes will follow in the 
remaining republics. 

It is quite true that from even the most cold-blooded 
standpoint of self-interest there comes a point at which 
the use of terror defeats its purposes. Some awareness 
of this fact may conceivably have played a part in the 
reversal of the case of the Kremlin doctors and the 
enunciation of the policy of strict Soviet legality. If 
everybody in a society is marked as an actual or po- 
tential scoundrel, all sorts of vital social relationships 
will break down. The subordinate will not obey his 
superior if he is made to feel that this obedience will 
soon be held against him as evidence of collaboration 
in some deep-lying plot against the state. Terror ul- 
timately destroys the network of stable expectations 
concerning what other people will do that lie at the 
core of any set of organized human relationships. One 
can readily imagine, for example, what would happen 
if all Soviet factory directors suddenly found them- 
selves in a completely indeterminate situation in 
which there were no rules to go by and no way of 
anticipating the behavior of their subordinates in the 
plant or their superiors in the ministry in any con- 
crete instance. The entire economy would rapidly 





3 Zarya Vostoka, April 16, 1953. 
* Texts from the various provincial papers are in the Current Digest 
of Soviet Press, New York, Vol. V, No. 17 (June 6, 1953), pp. 3-6. 
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come to a halt. Over and above the understandable 
need to give the population some psychological re- 
assurance in the particular circumstances of Stalin’s 
death, there is an objective and continuing need for 
some degree of regularity and predictability, or in 
other words, legality, in even the most arbitrary 
despotism that hopes to survive. The individual is 
unlikely to display even the minimum of initiative 
necessary to maintain a totalitarian system if terror 
becomes too arbitrary and capricious. 

Law and justice, as formally defined, provide only 
a small part of the necessary regularity that has to be 
anticipated by the people who live in a viable social 
system. In the stress on legality, however, the new 
Soviet authorities have been saying something more 
than that the mere formalities of the law would be 
maintained. The point that they have been trying 
to get across to the population, rather desperately it 
seems, is that the Soviet system is basically a fair sys- 
tem that can be counted on to reward those who serve 
it faithfully and to punish those who serve it ill. 
This emphasis has been driven home by various propa- 
ganda devices, including homely tales of individuals 
caught in the web of false denunciations. In these 
accounts there is a new note of candor about the meth- 
ods of injustice that must make many Soviet readers 
sit up and rub their eyes, as they read facts they have 
known for a long time but have never seen before in 
the turgid pages of their official press. 

There are, on the other hand, a number of services 
that organized terror performs for the regime. In 
the first place, it helps to generate in some people a 
sort of generalized fear, a sensation of guilt, that in 
many cases results in feats of prodigious effort.’ These 
exceptional efforts must be balanced against the loss 
of initiative and the escape from responsibility that 
the background of terror produces in others. Yet 
they are immediate evidence that the consequences 
are by no means altogether negative from the regime’s 
standpoint. In the second place, since the terror 
hits heavily at the instruments of the dictatorship, 
it helps to prevent them from obtaining too much 
independent power and thereby frustrating the will 
of the dictator. The Great Purge of the late 1930's 
struck heavily at the Communist Party, for which 
there is fairly detailed evidence, and also at the secret 
police itself, for which the evidence is much scantier. 
Terror is a necessary ingredient in the dictator's 
ability to ‘‘shake up the apparatus’’ and reach down 
to interfere with its operations at any level. It also 





5 Cf. Henry V. Dicks, ‘‘Observations on Contemporary Russian 
Behaviour,” Human Relations, London, Vol. V, No. 2, 1952, esp. 
pp- 127, 155-156. 
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constitutes a device, albeit an extreme one, through 
which the Soviet system can handle the problem of 
initiating shifts in policy and personnel and making 
the new policy stick. Likewise, the purges help to 
clear the road for talent, keeping open channels of 
upward mobility, a necessary feature in any dynamic 
industrial society. Without more precise statistical 
information, it is difficult to estimate the significance 
of the purge in this connection, but it is probably 
considerable. Finally, one should not overlook its 
effect in destroying and preventing the formation of 
organized opposition. Former Soviet citizens, who 
as a group have the greatest stake in the possibilities 
of such opposition, are nearly unanimous in their 
denial that any such opposition exists.® In this 
respect, terror is a necessary counterpart of the cult 
of an infallible leadership in preventing alternative 
appraisals of the situation at home and abroad from 
splitting the party. This infallibility, for which 
the seeds were planted by Lenin, was fully cultivated 
by Stalin, and upon his death transferred to a collec- 
tive leadership, which so far has presented itself as 
a rather anonymous and impersonal body to the 
Soviet public. 

Summing up the advantages and disadvantages of 
organized terror to the Soviet system, one can offer 
the conclusion that the new regime still requires terror 
as an essential aspect of its power and that it is 
unlikely to give it up cf its own accord. The regime 
has to walk a thin and not always easily discernible 
line between using too much terror or too little. Too 
much can destroy the minimal framework of regularity 
and legality necessary to maintain the total system 
upon which the regime’s power depends. Too little 
terror diminishes control at the center by permitting 
the growth of independent centers of authority within 
the bureaucracy. Whether the new leaders will be 
able to solve this problem remains to be seen. Thus 
far the concessions made to the population, in the 
form of retail price cuts, the amnesty decree, and other 
items mentioned earlier, form part of the overall 
pattern of reducing commitments at home and abroad. 
At the same time, the leaders are trying to give an 
aura of popularity and legality to the new regime. 





6 The contrast with the situation in the early 1930's is quite strik- 
ing. Then an ordinary American Communist could go to the 
U. S. S. R., and upon his disillusionment find himself almost auto- 
matically put in touch with an organized grass roots opposition 
within the Communist Party. See the account of Andrew Smith, 
I Was a Soviet Worker (London, 1937). The dissident Yugoslav 
Communist, A. Ciliga, in his Aw Pays du Grand Mensonge (Paris, 
1938) also gives evidence of considerable organized opposition 
within the party at that time. 
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In this way, they can cast the cloak of legitimacy over 
the reshuffling of lieutenants that is evidently taking 
place widely, as the new leaders, or factions within 
the leadership, endeavor to consolidate their hold. 


The Prospects Ahead 


Barrington Moore, Jr.: 
Terror and Progress USSR 
Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1954, 261 pages. 


Reviewed by Abraham Brumberg 


HERE is no denial among Soviet experts that 

Stalin’s death has ushered in a new era in the 
Soviet Union and the ‘‘people’s democracies.’” The 
so-called ‘‘new economic course’; the numerous con- 
cessions to peasants and, to a lesser degree, workers; 
the apparent retreat from the more sordid aspects of 
terror; the corresponding emphasis on civil liberties 
and legality; the seeming relaxation of controls in the 
atts and sciences: all these developments testify to 
a ‘new look”’ in the Soviet orbit. What this ‘‘look’’ 
implies for the future, however, is a question on which 
the experts clash. Roughly speaking, published 
opinion falls into two categories: views which are 
wont to discount the significance of the new policies, 
and those which predict a corrective impact of the 
present course upon Soviet totalitarianism. 

The latter school—whom we may call the ‘‘opti- 
mists’’—argues that the new policies bespeak an 
eventual liberalization and democratization of the 
Soviet regime. While some of them concede that the 
“new course’’ was forced upon the Kremlin and is 
not, therefore, evidence of a genuine change of heart, 
they contend that the awesome and inexorable force 
of history has now forced the Soviet Union onto the 
path of progress. The extremists in this school pre- 
dict that within a matter of decades, the communist 
system will be supplanted by a full-fledged democratic 
order. Unfortunately, the exponents of this view are 
thinking more with their hearts than with their 
heads. Pleasant as is the prospect of a regenerated 
Russia, it would be extreme folly to put any reliance 
on the tortured interplay of fact, fiction, and faith 
which lead the ‘‘optimists’’ to their conclusions.! 





* One of the most eminent exponents of this view is the British 
writer Isaac Deutscher, whose book, Russia—What Next? (Oxford 
University Press, London-New York, 1953) is reviewed in Problems 
of Communism, 1953, Vol. II, No. 6. 








Mr. Brumberg is an Associate Editor of Problems of Communism. 


The major significance of the new Soviet legality 
appears to be that heads will roll, but they will roll 
“‘legally.”” So far, then, the new legality bears a 
striking resemblance to its Stalinist parent. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The first and far larger school of thought maintains 
that the new policies are mere tactical maneuvers. 
The concessions to the peasants are designed to quiet 
the malcontents and to increase agricultural produc- 
tion; as soon as these goals are reached, the reins will 
be pulled as tight as before. The ‘‘new legality’’ is 
merely an index to the weakness of the regime. The 
extremists here stress as inevitable the rise of another 
“‘infallible’’ leader who will displace the ‘‘collective 
leadership’’ and institute a new reign of terror. 

Without doubt this school of thought has more to 
commend it than the optimists’ view. Its best argu- 
ment is the pattern of past Soviet history, with its fre- 
quent spirals through concession and crack-down on 
the domestic front, and through aggression and con- 
ciliation in foreign policy. Communist policy itself 
preaches the necessity of this tactical advance-and- 
retreat according to the immediate power-position 
of the regime. Thus viewed, the new course is merely 
an orthodox and orderly retreat in a period of relative 
weakness and adjustment. 


Yet this argument, like the optimists’, begs basic 
issues: reduced to simplest form, it rests on the assump- 
tion that what has been true in the past must in- 
evitably be true in the future. From a coldly ob- 
jective viewpoint, there is little more logic in arguing 
the absolute immutability of the Soviet system than in 
conjuring up the vision of a democratized and human- 
ized Kremlin. One wants a better answer to the 
questions which plague. Granted, for example, that 
the “‘new course’’ was impelled by necessity, is it not 
possible that the concessions made may prove to be 
more efficacious in the long run, and that the Soviet 
and satellite regimes will therefore refrain from revert- 
ing to a more rigid despotism? Granted that the 
diminution of terror is partly due to the instability 
of the post-Stalin leadership, and that some degree 
of terror must persist in a totalitarian state, whence 
the certainty that terror will again soar to Stalinist 
extremes? More than a year has passed since the 
death of the omnipotent Stalin, yet the collective 
leadership, to all appearances, has not only continued 
to function but has shown a degree of adaptability 
unknown in Stalin’s day. What, then, justifies the 
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assertion that all power must be centered in a single 
super-elevated figure? 

The value of Terror and Progress USSR lies precisely 
in its studious avoidance of stock answers, in its keen, 
provocative and eminently intelligent approach to the 
manifold problems which confront the Soviet system 
and—consequently—the world at large. ‘‘Though 
only time will yield a conclusive answer,’’ the author 
states, * . it would be a mistake to dismiss the 
moves recently made by the new regime as a purely 
temporary and tactical withdrawal, a feint without 
significance for the fundamental character and objec- 
tives of the U. S. S. R.’’ In an admirably cool and 
dispassionate manner, Professor Moore—a sociologist 
who has done pioneering research on the Soviet social 
system *—analyzes the various facets of Soviet life: 
the instruments of control, industry, agriculture, the 
arts and sciences, and the impact and function of 
terror. Then, in a concluding chapter entitled 
‘Images of the Future,’’ he comes to grips with the 
problem of possible future developments. In his 
opinion, ‘The key question . . . is not what the 
communists want todo . . . but what they can do.”’ 
The number of alternatives open to any large-scale 
industrial society is limited. This is particularly true 
of the U. S. S. R., where the factors which determine 
policy-making have been very different from those in 
democratic industrial systems. 

The author distinguishes three basic elements as 
“criteria according to which decisions can be made 
in the Soviet system’’: pc wer, rationality, and tradi- 
tion. Under Stalin, the emphasis on power per se was 
pushed to the limit. Effectiveness, technical compe- 
tence, and efficient performance were only auxiliary 
criteria in the determination of policies and the selec- 
tion of leaders in any sphere of Soviet life. Power 
was perhaps the basic ingredient of Stalinism; it en- 
abled the dictator to intervene at any point in the 
bureaucratic machine to prevent administrative en- 
trenchment and the consequent formation of ‘‘cliques’’ 
potentially hostile to the regime. 

While the regime often has subordinated economic 
or ideological considerations to the primary aim of 
maintaining absolute power, it by no means has dis- 
regarded the second determinant of policy—rational- 
ism and technology. The Soviet economic machine 
can be described as the largest industrial monopoly 
in the world. Its managers—the state—like any top 
managers of industry, constantly must make vital 
decisions to meet the technical requirements of this 





2 See Professor Moore’s work, Soviet Politics, the Dilemma of Power, 
Harvard University Press, 1951. 
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vast enterprise. So far, the Soviet score has not been 
high on the long-run requirements of modern indus- 
trial development: orderliness, economic efficiency, 
and a clear allecation of duties and responsibilities, 
The Stalinist emphasis on power—that is, the priority 
of political motivation—is one important reason why; 
in fact, had it been carried much further, it might 
very well have impaired seriously the entire Soviet 
system. Yet it is not inconceivable, says the author, 
that the Soviet Union, ‘‘beneath the turmoil of the 
purges, demotions, and meteoric promotions,’’ has 
been slowly undergoing a change ‘‘in the direction of 
the clearer allocation of responsibility,’’ and has 
suffered from the hardly perceptible yet nonetheless 
real disease of ‘‘creeping rationalism.”’ 

The third element in Soviet policy-making, tradi- 
tionalism, implies a certain degree of imertia, a re- 
sistance to change, a reliance upon established 
routines. Traditionalism is incompatible with the 
essential spirit of totalitarianism: whereas totali- 
tarianism must be dynamic, traditionalism is static; 
whereas totalitarianism requires social mobility 
(achieved through promotion, demotion, and liquida- 
tion at will), traditionalism engenders social stratifica- 
tion; and whereas totalitarianism has been nourished 
on continuous expansion abroad and incessant tension 
and insecurity at home, traditionalism would, presum- 
ably, create a greater measure of internal and external 
stability. Yet, as the author shows, totalitarianism 
in its Soviet version is a complex and in many respects 
contradictory combination of these elements. The 
totalitarian dictatorship cannot maintain itself with- 
out terror, yet too much terror is bound to destroy 
the regularity which amy social system requires if 
it is to function at all. The totalitarian regime 
attacks any force which could deflect the loyalty of 
the citizen away from the state; yet, in the case of 
familial ties, for example, it has found it necessary to 
strengthen the institution of the family and to utilize 
it as an instrument for implanting ‘‘correct’’ values 
and attitudes among the youth. Totalitarianism 
aims at the atomization of society, yet it could not 
exist without creating and strengthening the power 
of an enormous bureaucracy. Class-differences, the 
citizens’ tendency to grovel before the local ‘‘boss”’ 
rather than the far-removed top leadership, and the 
consequent enhancement of the power of lower 
echelon party and administrative leaders: these are 
elements which run counter to the interests of the 
totalitarian dictatorship, but which cannot be 
eliminated lest the entire system crumble to dust. 

Professor Moore believes that ‘‘the rationalist of 
the traditionalist forces in Soviet society, or some 
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unstable combination of the two, may do their work 
of erosion upon the Soviet totalitarian edifice.’” He 
is inclined to view post-Stalin developments more as a 
result of the former—that is, the ever-increasing 
Soviet emphasis on technology, efficiency, and 
rationalism. Should the technical-rational forces 
take root (a possibility worth considering), then 
Soviet society, he believes, would change in several 
important respects. Technological criteria would 
replace political ones; administrative changes would 
become subject to a uniform code of law; purges and 
organized terror would decline, and the personal 
security of citizens would increase, since the efficient 
performance of allocated tasks would become the 
basis for tenure in office; the same emphasis on efficient 
performance and technical skill would ensure social 
mobility; finally, communist ideology would become 
less dogmatic, in that it would stress pragmatic 
rather than sacrosanct norms and values. In the 
author’s words, ‘‘ What a person ought to do would 
be explained in terms of why a particular course of 
action brings certain results rather than in terms of 
more absolute standards.”’ 

The author offers no part of his analysis as positive 
prediction; in fact his argument is purposely incon- 
clusive. His aim as a social scientist is not to predict 
the future, but to diagnose a situation for clues to 
possitle and plausible future developments. His 
method of analysis is based on the formula: If given 
circumstances prevail, given results may be expected. 
While he does not offer easy solutions or forecasts, 
he does not hesitate to express himself forcefully 
whenever he feels that his studies so warrant. He 
believes, for instance, that decades of peace may 
provide Soviet society with the prerequisites for 


Jews in Soviet Lands 


Solomon M. Schwarz: 
The Jews in the Soviet Union 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 1951, 380 pages. 


P. Meyer, B. D. Weinryb, E. Duschinsky and N. Sylvain: 
The Jews in the Soviet Satellites 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 1953, 637 pages. 


Reviewed by Sidney Harcave 


N the creed of the Cominform, it is dogma that the 


Soviet way is the only way in which socialism can 
be achieved in any state: 


To the ways and means of building Socialism, each people can 


developing along technocratic or traditionalist lines; 
at the same time, he points to the factors which may 
preclude the relaxation of international tensions 
and—consequently—the transformation of Soviet 
society. And though he regards the above-mentioned 
alternatives as feasible, he well-nigh rules out the 
possibility of democratic development—the cherished 
hope of the ‘‘optimist’’ school. For as he points out, 
democracy—the notion of free interplay of conflicting 
interests—is totally alien to the deeply-rooted com- 
munist practice of manipulating people and social 
forces for political purposes. History has shown that 
absolutism can be overthrown only by the concerted 
efforts of politically and socially conscious groups of 
the population—and the possibility for such groups 
to arise in Soviet society is hardly likely, as long as 
the communist bureaucracy remains in the saddle. 
Lord Acton’s famous adage, ‘‘power corrupts, and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely,’ still holds true. 

One criticism of this volume seems in order: 
that is the ponderous and often humorless style of 
its writing. It is clearly the product of a sociologist 
perennially conscious of the unfortunate (in this re- 
viewer's opinion!) literary standards exacted by his 
profession. It may be noted too that the various 
chapters are uneven in quality. The best are those 
dealing with the industrial system, terror, and pros- 
pects for the future. The weakest is that entitled 
‘‘Communist Beliefs on Science and Art’’; here the 
author seems to accept Stalinist doctrinal pronounce- 
ments at face value without considering the expedi- 
ential motives behind them. These criticisms, 
however, are minor in a work which offers one of 
the most sensible discussions of post-Stalin Russia 
that has appeared in the English language. 


and will add features of its own, but in the main essential, and de- 
cisive questions there is no special ‘‘national”’ road. 

The application of that dogma is well illustrated in 
communist policy toward various nationality groups 
both in the Soviet Union and in the satellites. As vic- 
tims of its application, Ukrainians, Poles, Lithua- 


1 For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy, Bucharest, December 
15, 1948, p. 2. 





Mr. Harcave is Professor of Russian History at Harpur College, 
State University of New York, Endicott, N.Y. His book Russia:.A 
History (J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago-Philadelphia-New York) was 
published in 1952. 
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nians, Czechs and Jews, to name but afew, have learned 
the bitter meaning of communist monolithism. Ex- 
perience has taught them that the phrase, ‘‘ there is no 
special ‘national’ road,’’ means in effect ‘‘ the word is 
with Moscow,” and that the only ‘‘features’’ ever 
added by the various peoples are soon drowned in the 
tidal wave of sovietization. 

The experience of one group, the Jews, is well docu- 
mented by the authors of The Jews in the Soviet Union 
and The Jews in the Soviet Satellites. Taken together, 
these two books show the manner in which the policy 
applied to a given group within the Soviet Union is 
extended to like groups in the satellites. They show 
also the tendency of the satellites to follow the Soviet 
program faithfully and even to accelerate it (in the 
case of the Jews, the satellites accomplished in six 
years that which required thirty-two in the Soviet 
Union). 

The two volumes contain separate studies by five 
authors, each of whom wrote on Jewish life in an area 
about which he has personal knowledge: Schwarz, 
Russia; Meyer, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria; Wein- 
ryb, Poland; Duschinsky, Hungary; Sylvain, Rumania. 
All the studies are based on source material, including 
not only official reports but also first-hand accounts 
by refugees; and all are as up-to-date as is possible. 
Each study is organized around three topics: the status 
of the Jews before the establishment of communist 
power, the development of communist policy toward 
the Jews, and the present position of the Jews. 

The importance of these works lies in the fact that 
before World War II, nearly half of the Jews in the 
world and over nine-tenths of the number in Europe 
lived in the six states under consideration. They 
numbered about eight million and, as Meyer points 
out, they presented sharp ethnic differences. In 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, Slovakia, and Carpatho- 
Russia, they spoke Yiddish, belonged chiefly to the 
lower middle class, and retained the characteristics 
of a separate nationality. The Bulgarian Jews, 
mainly descendants of Spanish and Portuguese refu- 
gees, perpetuated their Iberian dialect and maintained 
a distinct national identity. In contrast, the Jews of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia had lost most of 
their ethnic distinctiveness and seemed to be well 
integrated in the life of their homelands. 

These Jews presented a problem involving both the 
question of antisemitism and that of national rights, 
questions on which the communist position was 
formulated in Soviet Russia and first applied there. 
On antisemitism, the early communist attitude was 
clear: it was interpreted as a product of capitalism 
which would disappear under the new order. As for 
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national rights, Schwarz presents and gives convinc- 
ing support to the thesis that “‘underlying and ulti- 
mately determining Soviet policy is the denial of the 
existence of a Jewish nationality.’’ Yet, in the first 
years of the Soviet regime, Jews were granted civil and 
political equality and accorded the opportunity to 
enjoy limited national rights. Recognizing that they 
lacked one important national attribute, habitation 
of a compact area in which they would constitute a 
majority, the Soviet regime even offered them an 
underpopulated province of Birobidzhan in Siberia as 
a place of settlement. 

Schwarz’s study indicates, however, that the Soviet 
regime, whatever its initial attitude toward the Jews, 
followed a course which made inevitable the under- 
mining of their separate existence. Since the focus of 
Jewish life in Russia, as elsewhere in Eastern Europe, 
was the kehillah (community), which ministered to 
the religious, educational and social needs of its mem- 
bers, the state’s attack on religion and its absorption 
of functions hitherto performed by the religious com- 
munity struck at the basic cohesion of Jewish society. 
Another centripetal force was destroyed when Jewish 
organizations, such as the Zionists or the socialist 
‘*Bund’’ were disbanded, prohibited or ““coordinated.” 
A final blow was the ending of private trade and pro- 
duction, which destroyed the economic life of a large 
portion of the Jewish population. 

Meanwhile, other changes also were leading toward 
the loss of national entity. Under the new regime, 
Jews were free—as they had not been before 1917— 
to settle anywhere in Russia. About a third of them 
left the Pale of Settlement, the restricted area where 
they had been forced to live under the Tsarist regime. 
By 1939, about 87 percent of them were living in 
urban areas, where they were being rapidly assimi- 
lated; only a few were attracted to Birobidzhan. Even 
in the old areas of settlement, the use of Yiddish 
declined and religious practices were nelgected or 
rejected as the younger generation of Jews entered 
Soviet life. 

Had there been no change in the Soviet attitude, 
the Jews in the course of time would have been assimi- 
lated to the point of extinction as a separate ethnic 
group. But there wasachange. It began during the 
purges of the late 1930's, which took an extremely 
large toll among Jews, especially the leaders of or- 
ganized Jewish life. Many Jewish publishing enter- 
prises, research organizations and schools were closed 
as a result of the purges and were not to be reopened. 
The government, moreover, began to compromise with 
antisemitism, reducing the role of Jews in certain 
departments (e.g., the Foreign Office) and in certain 
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areas (¢.g., the Ukraine). Schwartz's conclusion, 
that Moscow seemed to have decided that Jewish 
national life was to be discouraged, seems well 
founded. 

World War II and its aftermath produced only 
tactical changes in Soviet policy. To gain support 
among Jews outside the U.S.S.R., the Kremlin in its 
foreign propaganda and dealings emphasized a philo- 
semitic and pro-Zionist policy, but domestically the 
new tactic meant little. At the same time the Nazis, 
in those portions of Soviet territory which they had 
occupied, were “‘solving’’ the Jewish question by 
murder. Their measures brought death to more than 
a third of the Russian Jews and to the great majority 
of those who lived in Polish territories annexed by 
Soviet Russia in 1939. What had been the center of 
Jewish life in Eastern Europe was virtually destroyed. 
And during the course of the war, antisemitism— 
which had never quite disappeared from Russia— 
gained strength. 

Once the war was over, Moscow showed no inclina- 
tion to reestablish Jewish institutions in the war- 
devastated areas nor to act against the prevalent anti- 
semitism there. After September 1948, when the new 
state of Israel was attacked in Pravda, the line changed. 
Passivity gave way to quiet activity. Jewish writers 
were arrested, the few remaining Jewish organizations 
and periodicals were discontinued, and further efforts 
to make Birobidzhan a Jewish home were abandoned. 
The little news that filtered out indicated that organ- 
ized Jewish life in Soviet Russia was almost at an 
end. This quiet campaign erupted publicly in 1949 
and was thereafter supplemented by a campaign 
against ‘“‘cosmopolitanism,’’ which singled out Jews 
in a way which served to identify Jewishness with 
“cosmopolitanism.’’ Such were the steps by which 
Moscow, within a period of about thirty-two years, 
completed the swing from recognition of the Jews as 
a nationality to a policy of destroying Jewish national 
rights, and from militant opposition against anti- 
semitism to covert encouragement of it. 

In a very real sense, the Soviet Jews experienced 
the same fate as did the Volga Germans, Crimean 
Tatars, Kalmyks, Chechen and Karachai; all suffered 
destruction as national groups. Unlike the others, 
the Jews were not suspected as potential collaborators 
nor charged with actual collaboration, but they were 
given to understand that their continued existence as 
4 separate group was no longer desirable. Certainly 
their situation helped to clarify the meaning of 


Stalin’s statement that ‘‘Soviet autonomy is not a 
rigid thing fixed once and for all time . . .””? 

The satellite states first faced the Jewish question 
twenty-seven years after the establishment of the 
Soviet regime, at a time when communist policy no 
longer dwelt on Jewish national rights but was still 
committed officially to the eradication of antisemitism 
and to the full restoration of civil rights which had 
been withdrawn by the Nazis. However, the appli- 
cation of that policy in the satellite states was com- 
plicated by certain factors which had not existed in 
the Soviet state. Although the murder of the ma- 
jority of the Jews by the Nazis had reduced some 
problems, it had magnified others. For example, as 
Meyer explains, the Jews left in Czechoslovakia were 
the only bar, after the expulsion of the Germans and 
the Hungarians, to the desired achievement of an 
ethnically ‘‘pure’’ state of Czechs and Slovaks. They 
were also the object of a nationalistic crossfire in that 
country: in Slovakia they were attacked as Magyar- 
izers; in Bohemia, as Germanizers. They fared no 
bette: in the other states; the studies of Sylvain, 
Weinryb and Duschinsky show that the virulent 
antisemitism of pre-war Rumania, Poland and 
Hungary appeared even stronger after the war. And 
in all the satellite states, the problem of restitution of 
property seized by the Nazis exacerbated hostility; 
the few Jews who returned to their homes seemed too 
many when it came to the question of restoring stolen 
property. 

For the communist leaders in the satellites, the mat- 
ter of solving the Jewish problem had low priority. 
Their primary concern was with the winning of power, 
and in their quest for mass support, they found it in- 
expedient to push vigorously for restitution of Jewish 
property or to discourage antisemitism. But they 
did seek, in the first years after the war, to gain con- 
trol over the re-established religious communities and 
organizations of the Jews—with little success, for 
Zionism rather than communism was then attracting 
the majority of the surviving Jews. 

As communist control over the satellites tightened, 
the position of the Jews worsened. Nationalization 
of business was one blow; another was the ‘‘ coordina- 
tion’’ of Jewish organizations and religious communi- 
ties. Typical of the latter process, as described by 
Meyer, was the harnessing of the Council of Jewish 
Religious Communities of Bohemia and Moravia after 
the communist coup of February 1948. An action com- 


2 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, 
New York, International Publishers (no date), p. 81. 
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mittee appointed by the new rulers removed most of 
the Council’s elected officials and replaced them with 
communist appointees. Thereafter the Council spoke 
for the communist rulers and not for the Jewish com- 
munity. It was required to attack antisemitism in 
the United States but could not acknowledge its ex- 
istence at home. So it went with other Jewish 
bodies in the satellite states: they were either ‘‘co- 
ordinated,’’ disbanded or nationalized until what re- 
mained of Jewish communal life were only a few rump 
organizations, communist in essence and Jewish only 
in name. 

With the increase in such control, the Jews began a 
large-scale emigration to Israel and other countries, 
while the satellite policies toward the movement 
wavered between prohibition and encouragement. 
Bulgaria, apparently anxious to be rid of her Arme- 
nian, Turkish and Jewish minorities, opened the doors 
to permit about 44,000 of the 48,000 Jews to depart. 
Czechoslovakia, whose prewar Jewish population of 
360,000 had fallen to 55,000 by the end of the war, per- 
mitted some 35,000 to 40,000 to leave after paying 
exorbitant sums for the privilege. Then in 1950 it 
closed the doors, declaring thac the country required 
the labor of all. In permitting emigration at all, the 
satellite states were deviating from Soviet example; 
recent events indicate they have now adopted the 
Soviet policy banning all voluntary exit whatsoever. 

Even after the Soviet and satellite areas had become 


wastelands for the Jews, the ‘‘right’’ of gradual and 
peaceful ethnic extinction was not allowed them. Re. 
duced in number and strength to virtual ciphers, they 
were nonetheless attacked as agents of an ‘“‘inter- 
national Anglo-American-Zionist conspiracy’’ in the 
numerous trials and arrests of 1952 and the early part 
of 1953. Although there was a relaxation of such 
attacks after the death of Stalin, the recent wholesale 
arrest of Jewish Zionists in Rumania suggests that 
there has been no basic change in communist policy. 

The reader who has traced the fate of the Jews under 
communism as it is presented in the two works under 
review will have acquired a basis for understanding 
the larger significance of communist nationality pol- 
icy. The Jewish problem, to be sure, is a peculiar 
one, particularly in Eastern Europe; but the communist 
treatment of the Jews flows from communist policy 
toward all nationalities. The record speaks for 
itself: wherever nationality groups have offered the 
slightest resistance to ‘‘coordination,’’ they have 
been met with force; even in the absence of resistance, 
strong measures have been applied when a national 
minority has posed some difficulty for the regime (the 
dissolution of the Volga German Republic and the 
dispersal of its inhabitants is a case in point). It is 
evident that the phrase *‘ national in form, socialist in 
content’’ implies the dessication of national cultures, 
the destruction of indigenous institutions, and even 
the elimination of whole nationalities. 
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Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-52, by Janet 
G. Chapman, in Review of Economics and Statistics 
(Boston) May 1954. 


One of the continuing mysteries which plague 
foreign observers of the Soviet scene is the state of 
economic welfare in the U. S. S. R. For decades 
Soviet publications have been reporting at length on 
the material benefits which Soviet socialism under 
the Five Year Plans has brought to the ordinary 
Soviet worker and his family. But reliable statistical 
information to support these claims has been notice- 
ably absent. Economists outside the U. S. S. R. 
have been obliged to undertake elaborate statistical 
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exercises and extrapolations in an effort to glean the 
facts from the sparse data which does become avail- 
able. A recently published study, though severely 
handicapped by the scarcity of data, comes closer 
than most previous attempts to answering the crucial 
question: How well-off is the Soviet worker today, 
37 years after the establishment of the Soviet regime, 
and 18 years after Stalin’s declaration that socialism 
had been ‘‘ achieved’ in the U. S. S. R.? 

Basing her findings on four years of exhaustive 
study, Janet G. Chapman, a young American econo- 
mist, concludes in a preliminary report that Soviet 
workers are no better (and probably worse) off today 
than in 1928 at the end of the period of the NEP. 
Mrs. Chapman's method of arriving at her conclusion 
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is almost as interesting as the conclusion itself, for 
it demonstrates the difficulties of penetrating the 
Soviet curtain of secrecy on economic matters. In 
most non-communist countries, real wages can be 
computed fairly simply by comparing money wages 
with the cost of living. Not so in the U. S. S. R. 
Prior to World War II the Soviet government peri- 
odically published data on money wages. Since the 
war, only scattered figures have been made available. 
At the same time, the government since 1929 has 
withbeld the cost-of-living data which would make 
it possible to compute the real wage in the usual 
manner. Mrs. Chapman therefore has had to rely 
on price handbooks distributed to the retail trade, 
on published price decrees, and on the observations 
of visitors to the Soviet Union.! Moreover, in order 
to take into account considerable changes in the 
price structure and consumption pattern between 1928 
and the subsequent period of the Five Year Plans, 
she computed two separate but parallel indices, 
based respectively on the consumption patterns of 
1928 and 1937. The weights making up these two 
consumption patterns are presented in Table 1. The 
weights represent proportions out of the total budget 
expended on different commodities or services. They 
are intended to represent the expenditure pattern of 
urban worker families.” 

The years 1928 and 1937 were chosen because of 
their special importance in Soviet economic history. 
1928 was the last year preceding the first Five Year 
Plan and is thus a landmark of prime importance 
in gauging economic progress in the Soviet Union; 
1937 was the terminal year of the second Five Year 
Plan and also the peak year of the FYP period prior to 
World War II, when Soviet leaders boasted to their 
people that “‘life is getting better, comrades.’’ Other 
key dates used in Mrs. Chapman’s calculations are 
1948, the first postwar year in which an open market 
for consumer goods prevailed (that is, when rationing 
was abolished), and 1952, which brings the picture 





‘Until very recently, non-communist foreign correspondents in 
the U. S. S. R. were not permitted to quote prices of individual 
commodities in dispatches to their newspapers. 

* Mrs. Chapman also points out that the conventional concept 
of a cost-of-living index is not fully applicable to the Soviet situ- 
ation. In general, retail prices in a free market economy are 
Presumed to represent marginal utilities (é. ¢., minimum degrees of 
satisfaction or usefulness without which production or use of goods 
and services will not continue). The same cannot be assumed for 
Soviet retail prices, which are fixed by the government and do not 
necessarily reflect supply and demand. Wherever prices on the 
collective farm market differed from those in state or cooperative 
shops, the price adopted for the purposes of the study is an average 
of the official price and the collective market price, taking into 
account the quantity sold in each market. 


Taste I.—Group Weicuts Usep 1n CoMPuTING THE 
Cost or Livinec INDExEs* 





























Commodity Group red wane 

Grain products and legumes.............--0+- 12.6 20.9 
WR OIE PIN oan ncsrececcssicacteciads 10.6 6.1 
WU rc testa ae dated ace avnr aeecwke eases 1.6 2.3 
Sager and confectionary. . .........c.ccesesees 4.6 yee 
Pee GC: WI 4. i wh inne ean ks ckesagen ass 3.5 3.4 
Milk and milk products (excl. butter)......... 6.6 4.6 
Wa his ce asewkededccksncerecesariseeeees ao 0.9 
Weneiias cmd Gee. o. 5 5 aio sie ccctcescnccsncess 6.6 10.3 
| Reg ene ea elon Ey rer Ceara ee Een tT. 0.1 | 0.1 
"Wea ROE CNM 6 dsb 50 ide eaeadescewsxumuaee 0.6 | 1.0 
AICOUOUG DEVEPANEE 0a) esas escnwesantienas Ay | ta 

a ee 52.0| 64.4 
RAIMA os ccia SV ESRSE ea eda eee ewe 6.4 | 4.8 
eS EO EEE Pe COO PE Cree 7.8 aa 
EELS ORTR REE ES 23) 29 
3s Sasihceed shane dadeda eee 7.8 | 3.6 
Haberdashery and notions.................... 0.7 | 1.7 
eer rre reer er er ere re 1.4 | 1.4 
Se EE ee Oe Far ery rere ee i 1.4 
NE, ovis cccnacesnvenciscstmeniets 41.3 | 1.4 
Cultural and sports goods.............2.2.455 0.9 0.9 
Wentiies tantetinle, G06... . os oo osc cesscescce LY 0.8 
Kerosene and matches. .........-2.ecceccececs 0.8 | 0.5 
TODGED POOUIE . ooo occ acc cect ccccssasecs 1.6 25 

All manufactured goods................ 35.0 27.6 
| OO ee eRe Ee Sh ene eer eee er rer y Py. 3.3 
WR oc iei'en sce tenlaatentnwieeaeee eee 2.2 1:3 
Bo TTT rt 1.8 1.6 
Fee SEE Er ee PE Pee 1.8 2.0 

PUP AIRES 256 6 Ree ieee 13.0 8.0 

All 166M UNE HOUMA a5 Cand enwddga ans 100.0 100.0 











*Minor discrepancies between calculated sums of items and indi- 
cated totals are due to rounding. 


almost up to date. No attempt was made to calculate 
the real income either of the peasants, who still 
constitute the majority of the U. S. S. R.’s working 
population, or of the considerable numbers of forced 
laborers, whose income is probably close to the sub- 
sistence level. The fact that only the favorites of the 
communist revolution—the urban workers—are con- 
sidered in Mrs. Chapman’s work makes the results of 
her study perhaps all the more meaningful. 

The first step in Mrs. Chapman’s actual analysis is 
the construction of a retail price index (see Table 2). 
Using 1928 as the base year and applying 1928 weights, 
Mrs. Chapman finds prices for all goods over seven 
times higher in 1937, twenty-two times higher in 
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1948, and fifteen times higher in 1952. When 1937 
weights are employed, the index runs approximately 
25 to 30 percent below the index based on 1928 weights. 
One important reason for the lower 1937 index was 
the decrease in the consumption of commodities which 
rose most in price, such as meat, fats and shoes (see 
Table 1). For example, meat prices in 1937 stood at 
ten times their 1928 level as a consequence of the 
disastrous forced collectivization policy in which 
millions of heads of livestock were lost. The masses 
of workers, thus priced out of the meat market, had to 
turn to other commodities such as sugar, vegetables 
and fruits which had risen ‘‘only’’ four or five times 
over the 1928 level. Consumption of these latter 
products increased in relation to the 1928 consumption 
pattern. 


One notable exception to this trend was grain 
products, consumption of which increased despite an 
above-average rise in price. In this connection it 
should be recalled, however, that greater bread con. 
sumption is hardly ever a sign of a rising standard of 
living. The same can also be said of the increasing 
relative importance of food in the workers’ budget 
between 1928 and 1937. Both phenomena actually 
were symptoms of the declining real wages of Soviet 
workers. 

Mrs. Chapman next analyzes the changes in the 
wage picture over the same period. While there has 
been a rise in wages, it has by no means matched the 
great general price rise in the Soviet Union. Average 
gross annual wages of workers (other than those in 


TaBLe 2.—Retait Price InpEx Numbers, OrrictAu Prices, Moscow, 1937, 1948, 1952 


(1928 = 100) 





Index Index 
Using 1928 Weights | Using 1937 Weights 





Grain products and legumes 
Meat and poultry 


Sugar and confectionery 
Fats (incl. butter) 
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Haberdashery and notions 
Soap, drugs, etc 
AGS Ok Feb ste Kine Cet ex eink etaomss eek seeabee 
NN pico PRK AGS4 Veteran ndensevsners nieeextesn ees 
Cultural and sports goods 
Building materials, etc 
Kerosene and matches 
EE eden han eke Es adie bones ners en eiseeenenerben 

All manufactured goods 

All commodities 


Transportation 
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: | 
1937 1948 | 1952 | 1937 1948 1952 
| | 
| 
1180 3257 1558 851 | 2425 1166 
949 3749 1822 990 | 3891 1901 
912 3256 2244 885 | 2726 1920 
599 2007 1539 599 | 1869 1408 
1180 4130 1994 1150} 3542 1863 
738 1926 1365 687 | 1924 1312 
1135 2962 1930 1135 | 2962 1930 
458 1383 1095 | 447 | 1337 1055 
220 3001 695 220 3001 695 
1270 2477 1626 1270 | 2502 | 1638 
744 3794 2053 744) 3936 | 2106 
892 2961 | 1722 | 712 | 2364 | 1388 
836 2734| 2274 | gos; 2592) 2157 
1015 2426 1898 1015} 2233 | 1827 
359 1350 | 1138 359 | 1346 | 1131 
751 1742 1404 661 | 1573 | 1263 
315 1632 1213 | 315 | 1345 | 983 
806 3184 1652 | 806 | 2926 | 1636 
397 1203 | 905 | 350 | 987 | 749 
209 474 454 | 184 | 418 | 401 
177 602 409 | 160 | 478 | 266 
277 1122 925 | 258 | 650 | 539 
447 2029 1399 | 406 | 1831 | 1263 
319 683 427 | 279 | 586 | 368 
688 1995 1555 | 461 | 1291 | 1000 
810 2552} 1669 | 612 1934 | 1236 
296 506 506 | 296 | 506 | 506 
106 255 280 | 105 | 253 | 277 
169 213 282 | 165 | 226 | 290 
333| 1000}  1000|  333| —1000 1000 
251 487 512 | 215 436 460 
737 2204 1518 | 533 | 1636 | 1082 
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TABLE 3.—ReEAL WaGEs IN THE U. S. S. R.—1928, 1937, 1948, anp 1952 








1. Cost of living index, 1928=100: 
Weighted according to 1928 expenditure pattern 


2. Money wages, gross: 


Rubles Per YOO... 2.0. cccececcesccsseccessnccccecccscesoeses 
SE i oa nce ccd sh cswatasaensasicasesssseiaseonas 


3. Money wages after taxes and bond purchases: 


Rebhee POF PORE. oon sci cecccerssccsessenccedsccesneencosesaes 
ee, SNE ic bk donerddrerivenssadcrenccciassascoqnaan 


4, Real Wages before taxes and bond purchases, 1928100: 
Based on cost of living index using 1928 weights 
Based on cost of living index using 1937 weights 

5. Real wages after taxes and bond purchases, 1928= 100: 
Based on cost of living index using 1928 weights 
Based on cost of living index using 1937 weights 


Weighted according to 1937 expenditure pattern................ 


1928 1937 1948 1952 
Meagnencatucsnesanel 100 701 2152 1444 
REME eden su danwaam ets 100 495 1559 1005 
Beads tates tneedaes 775 3140 7450 8050 
gieserenawesiceuncdes 100 405 961 1039 
Cres awatunwewenne Mews 750 3015 6500 6790 
ak kash ordeal cewanaen’ 100 402 867 905 
(uqgtnnnweewiaurdeasen 100 58 45 72 
Pee ee eee Cr ee 100 82 62 103 
ete an eeu ene uenedd 100 57 40 63 
eG een ga@asaweeaneees 100 81 56 90 

















agriculture) were 775 rubles in 1928, 3140 in 1937, 
about 7450 in 1948 and about 8050 rubles in 1952.* 
For the purpose of determining the portion of in- 
come which Soviet workers can expend, however, 
gross wages are not an adequate measure. Over the 
years direct taxes and compulsory purchases of govern- 
ment bonds have taken an increasing slice out of the 
worker’s income available for consumption. These 
forms of revenue collection are, of course, in addition 
to the general sales tax known as the turn-over tax, 
which constitutes the chief source of revenue for the 
Soviet government. According to studies undertaken 
by three other economists,‘ direct taxes paid by all 
Soviet households in 1928 amounted to 2.2 percent 
and purchases of government bonds to 1 percent of 
total nonfarm money income. Direct taxes rose to 
2.6 percent in 1937, 8.5 percent in 1948 and an esti- 
mated 10 percent in 1952. Government bond pur- 
chases increased to 1.4 percent in 1937, 4.3 percent in 
1948, and about 5.7 percent in 1952. Assuming that 
the tax and bond expenditures of households are a 
fairly accurate measure of the share of wages de- 





’The wage data for 1928 and 1937 are derived from an official 
series published by the Soviet Central Statistical Administration 
(TSUNKHU). Wage figures for the post-war period had to be com- 
puted from data on the size of the total hired labor force and other 
Statistics. It is assumed that 1) there were increases in basic wage 
tates during the war, prior to the general wage increase of September 
1946, and 2) there has been a moderate rise in earnings since then 
through extensive use of the piece-work and bonus systems. The 
wages here cited refer to the Soviet statistical category ‘workers 
and employees,’’ which includes production workers, white collar 
workers, administrative and managerial personnel. 

4 Abram Bergson, Soviet National Income and Product in 1937, New 
York, 1953; A. Bergson and Hans Heyman, Soviet National Income and 
Product 1940, 1944, and 1948; Oleg Hoeffding, National Income of the 
U. §. S. R. in 1928, a study published by RAND Corporation. 


ducted for these purposes, Mrs. Chapman estimates 
net average wages after deductions at 750 rubles in 
1928, 3015 rubles in 1937, 6500 rubles in 1948, and 
6790 rubles in 1952 (see Table 3). 

Table 3 summarizes the chief conclusions of Mrs. 
Chapman's study. It shows that real wages before 
taxes and bond purchases declined 42 percent be- 
tween 1928 and 1937 using 1928 weights, and 18 per- 
cent using 1937 weights. There was a further decline 
of approximately 25 percent under either weighting 
method between 1937 and 1948. By 1948, real in- 
comes of Soviet workers were 45 percent or 62 percent 
lower than in 1928, depending on whether 1928 or 
1937 weights are used. Real wages increased after 
1938, but according to the 1928 weights they were still 
below the 1928 level in 1952; using 1937 weights, real 
wages in 1952 were only slightly above 1928. Allow- 
ing for taxes and bond purchases, 1952 real wages were 
lower than in 1928 under either weighting system. 
The effects of this decline on individual families were 
perhaps somewhat mitigated by the decline in the size 
of Soviet families and an increase in the number of 
breadwinners per family. This is borne out by the 
fact that per capita consumption of commodities such 
as sugar, cotton or paper appears to have increased, 
though others, like livestock or housing, showed a 
marked drop. Free health and education services, 
social insurance benefits, and extra payments to “‘he- 
roes of socialist labor’’ and mothers of large families 
may also have been responsible for some indirect bene- 
fits to workers not reflected in the real wage statistics. 

Nevertheless, it is clear beyond any doubt that in 
the face of rapid urbanization requiring more commod- 
ities and services, and especially more processed goods, 
Soviet workers were unable to maintain even the rela- 
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tively low standard of living they had in 1928 (which, 
it should be remembered, was about as high as that of 
1913!). The early Five Year Plans, with their em- 
phasis on heavy industry and their corresponding neg- 
lect of light consumer industries, took no account of 
the growing needs of an increasing population. Simi- 
larly, the forced collectivization policy in agriculture 
brought disaster to millions of peasants and left the 
urban worker on the brink of starvation. These facts 
were admitted implicitly (and some explicitly) by the 
new Soviet premier, Georgi Malenkov, when he an- 
nounced the ‘‘new course’’ in August, 1953. Yet 
even the ‘new course’’, preceded since 1946 by highly 
publicized periodic price cuts, has barely succeeded 
Cif at all) in restoring the real wages of Soviet workers 
to the level of 1928, which in turn equalled the level 
of 1913. Thus the Soviet worker stands today where 
he stood 41 years ago—four years before the Bolshe- 
viks ‘‘liberated’’ the proletariat and embarked on the 
road to the workers’ utopia. 


L. L. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


Stalinism in the Post-Stalin Regime: “The Ministry 
of Truth” Without “Big Brother,” by L. L., in 
The World Today (London), July 1954." 

Those who are inclined to assess the diminution of 
the Stalin myth in the U. S. S. R. as a wholesale 
repudiation of Stalinism would do well to read this 
penetrating article. It compares Stalin’s History of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks): 
Short Course—the ‘‘ Bible’ of the Soviet world in the 
Stalin era—with the new version of CPSU history 
published in the latest volume of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia. The author shows that Stalin’s role 
as the one-time vozhd (leader) has been deflated, but 
in a limited and conspicuously selective manner. 
In the author’s words: 

Although Stalin’s role is reduced, he is certainly not being put into 
the “‘memory hole’; rather, his stature is for the moment given the 
““correct’’ proportions. 

For example, Stalin’s role in the period between 
Lenin’s death (January 1924) and the Fourteenth 
Party Conference (December 1925) is still stressed as 
much as it was in the Short Course. Similarly, the 
famous doctored photograph of Stalin and Gorky is 
given wide prominence, calling attention to the 
‘*geneological line of ideological continuity [which] 





1 The terms ‘‘Ministry of Truth’’ and “Big Brother’’ are from the 
late George Orwell's novel 1984, a nightmarish fantasy depicting 
the “‘perfect’’ totalitarian state. In the context used here, they 
refer, respectively, to Soviet state control over historiography and 
to Stalin. 
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the present authority stresses in the process of its 
own legitimization.? 

On the other hand, numerous phrases such as 
‘Comrade Stalin indicated that’’ have been replaced 
in the new encyclopedia by ‘‘the Conference (or the 
party) resolved that . "A case in point is 
Stalin's famous 1930 ‘‘Dizzy with Success”’ speech 
announcing the temporary slow-down of collectiyj- 
zation, the phrasing of which now makes it appear 
to have been a collective decision of the party leader- 
ship. Stalin’s name has also disappeared as co- 
author of a resolution on the national question 
adopted by the April 1917 Conference of the Bol- 
sheviks; Lenin is now solely—and correctly—credited, 

What is the design behind these changes? Ac- 
cording to the author, the answer lies in the nature 
of the Stalin myth itself. During Stalin's lifetime, the 
myth was composed of two elements: first, the “‘per- 
sonal flattery of courtiers, spreading down the 
hierarchical power-structure of the U. S. S. R.”; 
second, the deliberate public ‘‘deification [of Stalin] 
as a unifying symbol and father figure.’’ Stalin's 
death removed the reason for the first type of apothe- 
osis—the awesome fear or personal ambition which 
prompted underlings to nauseating exaggeration, 
panegyrics, and incessant obeisances. The second 
function of the myth has been preserved however. 
For the new rulers are faced with the problem of 
asserting and maintaining their own authority. To 
extirpate the Stalin legend completely would mean, 
in effect, to undermine the system on which their 
rule rests and to endanger the continuity of succession. 
There is no place for a new myth since the one-man 
dictatorship has been replaced by a ‘‘collective 
leadership’’— which the author believes to be a 
precarious balance of power at best. At the same 
time, the new regime must identify itself to some 
extent with the achievements of the Stalin era, 
such as industrialization and the position as a world 
power acquired by the Soviet Union in the wake of 
World War II. The solution was to ‘*demote’’— 
though not to demolish—the Stalin myth. Instead 
of towering above his successors as an almost supet- 
natural giant, Stalin has been lowered retroactively 
to a level just a little above them. The myth’s most 
vexing and irrational features—which the present 
leaders undoubtedly resented in private—have been 


2 Early Stalinist propaganda made wide use of a doctored photo 
graph of Gorky and Stalin to demonstrate and symbolize the 
latter’s proximity to the revered revolutionary figures of Tsarist 
Russia. Apparently the present leaders are relying on the same 
prop to emphasize the bond among themselves, Stalin, and the 
older revolutionaries. 
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removed. The new Stalin myth has been cut “* accord- 
ing to the cloth at the disposal of his successors, who 
could not afford to cut it too big without themselves 
appearing inconspicuous, or too small without 
undermining their own legitimacy.”’ 

The new orientation is revealed most clearly in the 
definition of the term ‘‘Stalinist,’’ given in the 
latest edition of Ozhagev’s Dictionary of the Russian 
Language. The 1952 edition had defined the term as 
follows: 

Connected with the epoch of socialist construction and the building 
of communism under the direction of the great leader of nations, 
Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin. The great Stalinist epoch. Stalin- 
ist Constitution . . . Stalinist plan for the transformation of 
mature . 

The same entry in the 1953 edition (revised after 
Stalin’s death) reads in full: 


Connected with the life and activity of Joseph Vissarionovitch 
Stalin. Stalinist international prizes ‘for peace among nations.”’ 


Whatever the attitude of the present leaders towards 
their predecessor, it is clear that the basic communist 
conception of truth and historical accuracy has not 
been altered in the least. Truth is still a commodity 
to be manipulated, utilized, and distorted according 
to the needs of those in power. The author cites the 
treatment of Beria, late head of the Soviet secret 
police, as a case in point. Apparently Beria has not 
only been executed but has become an ‘‘unperson.”’ 
His name simply is not to be found in any historical 
writings published since the fateful day of his arrest 
on July 10, 1953. The subscribers to the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia recently received a letter which ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ that ‘‘pages 21, 22, 23, and 24, as well as 
the portrait between pages 22 and 23”’ be removed, 
“with scissors or razor blade,’’ and that in their place 
“the enclosed pages containing a new text’’ be in- 
serted. The pages to be removed contained a lauda- 
tory biography and portrait of ‘‘the great son of the 
Georgian people,”’ Lavrenti P. Beria. The new pages 
contain an article on the Bering Straits. 

In short, concludes the author, though ‘“‘Big 
Brother’’ Stalin may be gone, the ‘‘Ministry of Truth’’ 
remains as strong as ever. 


The Rumanian Course, in News From Behind the Iron 
Curtain, (New York), July 1954. 


Many Soviet and East European specialists attribute 
the “‘new course’’ of post-Stalin policy in the satel- 
lites to an acute economic crisis, caused by difficulties 
inherent in forced industrialization and by the com- 
munist addiction to centralized planning. The view 
is corroborated by this amply-documented and con- 
scientious study of new economic policies in Rumania. 





The history of economic development in that 
country prior to the promulgation of the ‘‘new 
course’” was one of enormous mistakes, patchwork 
remedies, failures, and their inevitable concomitant— 
purges and arrests. The effects of forced industriali- 
zation and collectivization—among them, poor farm 
production and fierce peasant resistance—became evi- 
dent in 1951. Consequently, the Pauker faction 
which at the time ruled the country decided to call a 
temporary halt to rapid collectivization and to con- 
centrate primarily on industrialization. This mild 
concession was not approved by Moscow; a purge of 
the Pauker group and a return to the policy of rapid 
sovietization was ordered. 

The new premier, Gheorghiu-Dej, did little better 
than his predecessors, however. There is considerable 
evidence that he realized the hopelessness of enforcing 
the ‘‘hard’’ policy on which he had ridden to power 
within months of his take-over. Late in 1952 and in 
the beginning of 1953 high government officials made 
speeches promising wage increases, the improvement 
of work facilities, and other concessions to the hard- 
pressed workers. Finally, on August 23, 1953, 
Gheorghiu-Dej outlined the new economic program, 
which marked—at least on the surface—a radical 
break with the past. 

According to Gheorghiu Dej’s speech, as well as to 
the various decrees and pronouncements which fol- 
lowed it, the development of light industry is to be 
encouraged, and great improvements are to take place 
in livestock production, agricultural yield, and the 
cultivation of crops for industrial use. Among the 
concrete incentives offered to the people are increased 
credits, higher prices from the state for certain prod- 
ucts, reduced taxes and delivery quotas for goods such 
as meat, wool and milk, which peasants are forced to 
supply to the state, the revision of wages and the pen- 
sion system, and bonuses. 

Significantly, bureaucrats and high party function- 
aries are the most favored beneficiaries of the new 
course. Official statistics show that lower-income 
groups in the population will be little affected by tax 
reductions. Similarly, rent reductions will have little 
bearing on workers’ living standards, since the main 
problem is lack of housing rather than its cost. 
Whether the remaining real benefits for the average 
worker and peasant will suffice to accomplish the 
regime’s major purpose—the raising of production 
and labor productivity—remains to be seen. It seems 
doubtful whether the peasants, for instance, can be 
wooed by incentives which are accompanied by 
‘‘promises’’ of eventual total collectivization, or 
whether workers, who still suffer from food shortages 
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and high labor norms, will muster sufficient enthusi- 
asm for the new program. 

The author concludes that far-reaching changes can- 
not be effected without a greater revision of economic 
targets—particularly in heavy industry, which still 
comprises the mainstay of the economy—and the 
genuine relaxation of totalitarian controls. There is 
no evidence whatever that these reforms are in the 
offing. 


The Chinese Economy Under Communist Planning, 
by Ronald Hsia, in Pacific Affairs (New York), June 
1954. 


This article examines the preblem posed by the 
launching of the first Five Year Plan in China at the 
end of 1952. In particular, it attempts to shed light 
on the advantages and disadvantages, the successes 
and failures endemic to a planned economy. The case 
of communist China is especially instructive, for un- 
like the U. S. S. R. and the East European ‘‘people’s 
democracies,’’ China still has a mixed economy. It 
is divided into five sectors—state, cooperative, petty 
commodities (peasants and handicraftsmen), state- 
capitalist (the sector in which the state and private 
capitalists collaborate), and the private-capitalist 
sector. The communists’ stated aim is the eventual 
elimination of all non-state sectors, collectivization of 
the land and nationalization of all industry. Appar- 
ently, however, they expect the peasants and private 
entrepreneurs to play a ‘‘constructive’’ role in digging 
their own graves. The paradoxical nature of the 
situation is underlined by a resolution passed by the 
National Congress of the All-China Federation of 
Industry and Commerce in October 1953. Organized 
as part of a campaign to spur the growth of the state- 
capitalist sector, the Federation earnestly assured the 
government: 

Private industrialists and merchants, in accordance with the 
needs and capabilities of the state [will] positively and spontane- 
ously march on the road to state capitalism. 

If the institutional aspect of the Chinese economy 
differs from that of the U. S. S. R., its pattern of de- 
velopment reveals little that is not characteristically 
Soviet. In fact, Kao Kang, the leading economic 
planner of communist China, has acknowledged that 
the pattern is based on the Soviet model. According 
to the Five Year Plan, the “‘rate of growth of capital 
goods must exceed that of consumer goods,’’ and must 
be great enough to allow ‘“‘reproduction on an ex- 


tended scale’’; also, the rate of increase in labor pro- 


ductivity must excel that in wages in order to ensure 
‘accumulation of capital.’’ The emphasis on heavy 
industry is expressed in the target figures for planned 
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output: the projected increase is 35 percent in capital 
goods but only 16 percent in consumer goods. Invest. 
ment is to be at a high rate, the 1953 figure exceeding 
that of 1952 by 41.7 percent. 

Assuming that the Chinese Communists will not 

choose to deviate from the pat formula of planned 
“‘socialist’’ economic development, is a crisis—similar 
to that in the East European satellites—likely to arise 
in the near future? The author does not hazard a pre- 
diction, but he does point to an important factor 
which could spark a crisis—the inability of the agri- 
cultural base to expand rapidly enough to sustain the 
high rate of growth in industry. It is possible that 
China will show greater flexibility than the ‘‘people’s 
democracies’ in adjusting the agricultural base to 
industrial growth. But the task is formidable. The 
recent tightening of government controls over grain 
distribution and the regime’s apparent need to dis- 
patch inspection teams to rural communities through- 
out the country bring into relief the immense difficul- 
ties and inevitable pitfalls of a centralized and av- 
thoritarian economy. 
Leadership in the New China (I: The Men at the 
Top; II: Soldiers around Mao; III: The Economic 
Planners; IV: Culture and Propaganda), in The Econo- 
mist (London), issues of June 19 and 26, July 3 and 10, 
1954. 

Here is a useful compendium of information on the 
men who rule communist China and on the instru- 
ments through which their rule is enforced. Due to 
the peculiar economic and political structure of the 
‘‘New Democracy”’ (see review above), non-party ele- 
ments play a greater role in national life than any- 
where else in the communist orbit. At the same time 
the party has made sure that it remains the sole uni- 
fying, co-ordinating, and directing force in the coun- 
try. It maintains this control either directly, as in 
the case of economic organs, or indirectly, as in the 
case of the armed forces which are themselves re- 
sponsible for political as well as military discipline 
within the ranks. In the field of the arts, the party 
exercises direct control through the Ministries ol 
Higher Education, Culture, and Publications. Con- 
currently, it maintains front organizations and insti- 
tutions such as the Academia Sinica and the All- 
China Federation of Literary and Art Circles, which 
follow the party line but include various ‘‘non-party”’ 
elements. 

Of the four articles in the series, the last is perhaps 
the most illuminating and at the same time depressing, 
for it shows the inordinate extent to which thought- 
control has been imposed on a people blessed for cen- 
turies with intellectual freedom. A. B. 








